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_ FALL 1947 


NEW YARDSTICKS 
FOR WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


By Lynn Wuirte, Jr. 


A college president maintains that frustration is the natural con- 
sequence of ignoring the differences between men and women 
in setting up women’s education. 


No address given at the Dallas Convention 
provoked so much discussion as the one, here pre- 
sented in condensed form, by the President of 
‘ Mills College. A panel of AAUW leaders heart- 
ily disagreed with most of his contentions; the 
audience continued the argument in buses, hotel 
corridors, and over luncheon and dinner tables. 
The JourRNAL will be glad to have the opinions 
of other members. 


a AFTERNOON we are devoting our- 
selves to the discussion of valid stand- 
ards in women’s higher education. The 
whole notion of “standards,” however, is 
deceptive. We tend to think of them as 
absolute yardsticks according to which the 
value of other things is measured, forget- 
ting that these very yardsticks are the 
result of historical process, and often 
show the limitations of the social and 
intellectual conditioning out of which 
they emerged. 

You will forgive me, therefore, if, in- 
stead of plunging immediately into exami- 
nation of the validity of our standards for 
women’s higher education, I spend a few 
moments contemplating the intellectual 
foundations of the feminist movement of 
the past century out of which our women’s 


education, and its present standards, have 
come, 


I. 


Ninety-nine years ago, at Seneca Falls, 
American feminism first clearly formu- 
lated its program and objectives. As the 
women’s rights movement in this country 
approaches its centenary, surely it should 
honor its pioneers less by the mere cele- 
bration of their courage than by the ap- 
propriation of the spirit which led them to 
an untraditional appraisal of the position 
of women in contemporary society and to 
a plan of action based on their conclusions. 

Their political program received its 
capstone in 1920 with the adoption of the 
women’s suffrage amendment. As for their 
educational ambitions, surely in this as- 
sembly one may say of them, as of Sir 
Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s, Sz monu- 
mentum vis, circumspice. 

Yet while their specific objectives were 
achieved, their real goal, equality of status 
between men and women, may well be as 
far off as it ever was. While the mobility 
and options of women have been vastly 
enlarged, the focus of power has not been 
greatly affected, except within the family 
where women have indeed achieved true 
equality with men. Outside the family the 
masculine dominance is as firmly estab- 
lished as it was a century ago. 
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In the older feminist movement it was 
assumed that a woman’s mind was not 
only equal to a man’s but identical with a 
man’s. The fact that the intellectual and 
artistic achievement of men has been far 
greater than that of women was explained 
by asserting that throughout all history 
women had been systematically enslaved 
by men and their potentialities repressed. 
It was the almost apocalyptic hope of the 
feminists that, once these shackles had 
been cast off, the cultural productivity of 
women would match that of men. 

It is a natural law, however, that the 
serpent of heresy creeps out of the bosom 
of orthodoxy. Mary Beard, one of the 
leaders of American feminism, started out 
to study the civilizing contribution of 
women throughout history, feeling that it 
had been underrated. In 1931 her first 
results were published under the title, 
On Understanding Women. She had indeed 
discovered women of talent in every age, 
although it is noteworthy that her claims 
for feminine cultural creativity are more 
sweeping for the prehistoric period than 
for the centuries for which exact docu- 
mentation is possible. 

It was not until 1946, however, that 
Mrs. Beard’s continued researches pro- 
duced a real block-buster, Woman as 
Force in History, — a book that destroys 
all the presuppositions of the c!d feminism. 
Having found on the basis of the historical 
record that women were not systemati- 
cally repressed by men throughout the 
ages, she demonstrates in detail how 
Blackstone’s misinterpretations of Eng- 
lish law decei-ved the feminists into accept- 
ing what she terms a “fantastic myth.” 
Indeed, so emphatically does Mrs. Beard 
reject the older view of woman’s historic 
subordination that one has at times an 
uncomfortable feeling that she is in peril 
of carrying a legitimate rectification of 
history to the point of creating a new, but 
contrary, myth. 

It is ironic that from one point of view 
Mrs. Beard has supplied an arsenal of 
ammunition for the woman-haters. In her 
earlier volume she garnered, perhaps not 


completely, yet nevertheless thoroughly, 
the evidence for their cultural creativity 
throughout history; but the harvest was 
slender in the extreme. In her later book 
she destroyed the alibi by which the 
feminists had defended their sex against 
the charge of weakness of intellect, and by 
the same act she undermined the old confi- 
dence that when women were emancipated 
they would rise to the masculine level of 
creativity. 


II. 


Must we, then, a century after Seneca 
Falls still consider the question of whether 
woman is an inferior variety of homo 
sapiens? To a biologist the idea is, of 
course, absurd; but not to the psycholo- 
gist. The evidence for an affirmative an- 
swer is impressive. For centuries women 
have been encouraged — nay, prodded! — 
into the cultivation of painting. Yet 
where are the women artists? Bonheur, 
Cassatt, Laurencin, O’Keefe! Poetry has 
long been an art popular with women. 
But in the Ozford Book of English Verse, 
which I believe was compiled without 
male bias, only 25 of the 271 poets in- 
cluded are women. And so one might con- 
tinue, even into the realms of cookery and 
costume design. 

There is only one alternative to such a 
line of argument, and that is to insist that 
the differences between men and women 
are as significant as their similarities, and 
that the two sexes cannot properly be 
measured by the same yardstick. 

The great blunder of the old women’s 
rights movement was its acceptance of 
the masculine scale of values as the human 
scale. The old women’s rights movement 
maintained as its central thesis that 
“Women are people, too.” The word 
“too” is important: in practice it implied 
that a person is a man and that women 
should be treated like men in disguise. 
Nowhere is this more obvious than in 
women’s higher education. 

Coeducational institutions, almost with- 
out exception, are designed for men, and 
men alone. For example, examination of 
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the lavish curricular offering of my own 
alma mater, Stanford, finally reveals, amid 
its hundreds of courses, two which are 
bracketed, almost like a twinge of con- 
science, as “‘Courses of special interest to 
women.” Not that Stanford is unusually 
remiss: indeed I know of no supposedly 
coeducational institution in America in 
which coeducation is not essentially a 
fraud as far as women are concerned. 

In reaction against this situation, an 
effort has been made, particularly at 
Stephens College, to develop an education 
peculiarly adapted to women’s needs. In 
the face of distorted publicity, I often 
find myself defending Stephens from the 
charge of being a mere “charm school.” 
Undoubtedly, most of its work is academi- 
cally sound and its basic ideas, as ex- 
pressed in print, are stimulating. Why 
then should the great majority of the ad- 
ministrative officers and the staff of the 
office of admissions at Stephens be men? 

But are the other women’s colleges do- 
ing a much better job? It is clear that the 
leaders of women’s higher education on 
the northeastern seaboard thought they 
were doing their full duty in making 
women’s colleges as much like men’s 
colleges as possible. The symbol of this 
attitude is the blessed word euthenics be- 
hind which Vassar tries to conceal its 
belated and embarrassed recognition of 
the fact that girls study at Poughkeepsie. 
Radcliffe was founded to give young 
women “a course of instruction which shall 
be a counterpart of that pursued by the 
men” of Harvard. Its faculty is the Har- 
vard faculty, and therefore male, with 
the exception of a few women instructors 
and teaching assistants hired briefly and 
cheaply. It grinds out women Ph.D.’s and 
expects the rest of us to give them jobs, 
which, if only for humanitarian reasons, 
we are delighted to attempt to do. 

Yet even at Radcliffe a leaven of un- 
certainty is at work. Its latest catalogue 
asserts that the “College also undertakes, 
within the terms of the agreement, to 
explore and set up new fields of research 
and instruction peculiarly important to 


women in the modern world.” The fact 
that nowhere in the catalogue is there 
any indication of what these fields may be, 
or what has been done to explore and set 
them up, is less significant than the im- 
plicit admission that women may actually 
be women. And now within the last few 
days come two announcements: Radcliffe 
has instituted a curriculum in nursing, 
and — miracle of miracles! — Samuel Ze- 
murray has lavishly endowed the first 
Radcliffe chair on the Harvard faculty: a 
chair to be occupied by an eminent woman 
scholar. Truly there is joy in heaven! 


Ill, 


What, then, is the true picture of 
women’s higher education in America? 
Clearly, the male assumption that women 
are inferior is still the normal basis of 
operations. The only serious challenge 
to this position has come from individuals 
and institutions which believe, save for 
minor and recent lapses, that the mascu- 
line dominance can be broken, and the 
subordination of women remedied, only by 
assuming that, for educational purposes, 
women are identical with men. 

There is, however, a third position 
which is beginning to make its way and 
which will, I trust, profoundly change the 
attitudes and practices of American edu- 
cation during the coming generation. Men 
and women are remarkably like each 
other, and remarkably unlike each other. 
Men generally have stressed the differ- 
ences; the feminists have emphasized 
the identities. Surely if we are to achieve 
true equality between men and women, 
it must be equality of differences as well 
as equality of identities. 

The implications of this simple state- 
ment for higher education have not yet 
been thought through, nor will it be easy 
to do so. It will be even less easy to act on 
them. Think how the complexion of the 
faculties of our coeducational and men’s 
institutions would be changed if it be- 
came clear that it is as important for men 
to have women professors as for women 
to have men professors! Nevertheless, we 
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must try to think out, at least in a pre- 
liminary way, the nature and valid stand- 
ards of a truly feminine higher education 
which assumes equality in honor between 
women and men. 


IV. 


It has been the custom to say that 
every student should be educated to be a 
person, a worker, a citizen, and a parent. 
We have usually taken for granted that 
men and women could be educated for 
each purpose in much the same way. But 
this is a false assumption; for a woman’s 
experience in these four great functions 
is very different from that of a man. 

In constructing a distinctively feminine 
college curriculum, education for personal 
development might seem at first glance to 
be easier to plan and carry out than the 
other aspects of the task. The liberal arts 
and sciences enshrine an ancient and 
sophisticated tradition, in which any stu- 
dent may rejoice regardless of sex. Yet 
until recently the so-called humanities in 
particular have been essentially masculine 
in thc'r development. They have pur- 
ported to study the human mind and its 
motivations; in fact they have studied 
the male of the species and have produced 
patterns of learning primarily pleasing to 
men. To an extraordinary degree they 
have occupied themselves with heroes 
and hero-worship, that is, with aggres- 
sive, powerful, or creative personalities. 
They have transcended the rugged in- 
dividual only to create lofty and abstract 
structures of ideas which seem to arouse 
an architectonic enthusiasm in women 
less often than in men. 

Women, however, approach the same 
matters with interests and viewpoints so 
different that quite unconsciously we 
have produced new academic departments 
to contain them: sociology, anthropology, 
psychology. These are studies little con- 
cerned with the laurel-crowned genius or 
the strong man. They are devoted to 
exploring the quiet and unspectacular 
forces of society and of the mind which 
bind together, sustain, and heal. It is 


natural that these disciplines are not 
quite respectable, and in some minds sus- 
picions of these studies are more than 
confirmed by the fact that both as re- 
gards publication and position women 
have done rather better in them than in 
the older ones. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that 
without knowing it we have bee creat- 
ing, during recent decades, a new type of 
humanistic study having a real affinity 
for the interests and attitudes of women. 
Those interested in securing real equality 
between men and women in higher educa- 
tion might well deliberately foster and 
encourage these novel fields in themselves, 
and likewise spur attempts to infuse the 
older disciplines with attitudes and meth- 
ods of approach drawn from them: the 
sociology of philosophy; the psychology 
of literature; cultural history as the an- 
thropology of civilized peoples. 

Incidentally, a most important and 
neglected type of education for personal 
development against which women seem 
to have less prejudice than men, is tech- 
nical training in the arts, especially the 
so-called “minor” arts. The distinction 
between the “fine” and the “minor” 
arts is an admirable example of male 
arbitrariness. Loving the flamboyant and 
abstract, men generally make better 
painters and sculptors than women; con- 
sequently painting and sculpture are 
“fine.” But there is nothing you can do 
with a picture or statue but sit and look 
at it. This seems to offend the feminine 
instinct for the practical and earthy, for 
the thing which is not an end in itself but 
which serves. One has only to watch 
groups of girls forming clay on the wheel, 
mixing glazes in preparation for the al- 
chemy of the furnace, laboring to shape 
metal, wood, and leather, plying shuttles 
at magic webs on the loom, to perceive 
that here is an activity which gives ex- 
pression to some profound element of 
their nature. Women love beauty as much 
as men do, but they want beauty con- 
nected with the process of living. When we 
get over the snobbish male illusion that 
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these difficult and complex disciplines are 
unworthy of the college curriculum, we 
shall have made another step towards sex 
equality. 

The foundation of any rethinking of 
women’s higher education must be recog- 
nition of the fact that education for per- 
sonal development, that is liberal studies 
in the sense in which I have been using 
the term, is even more important for a 
woman than for a man. The great majority 
of women will, and should, devote them- 
selves to building and maintaining homes 
and families. This is a more arduous job 
than most men dream. Essentially, how- 
ever, the vocational training most needed 
by a married woman is a firm liberal edu- 
cation. Her task is only very partially to 
manage a house and keep the babies’ noses 
blown. It is primarily to foster the intel- 
lectual and emotional life of her family 
and community while avoiding the pit- 
fall of being just an uplifter. To this end 
she must have and develop, and continue 
to cultivate, as an integral part of her be- 
ing, interests and enthusiasms which will 
infect her children, her neighbors, and 
even her husband. The balance of mind 
and heart, the breadth of understanding 
and interests which are the goals of liberal 
education are needed by no one more than 
by a wife and mother. 

Inevitably, when one talks in this vein, 
one is accused of wanting, like the fas- 
cists, to relegate women to the realm of 
“children, kitchen, and church.” I per- 
sonally should not wish to participate in a 
society devoid of either children or kitch- 
ens or churches. But I believe the attrac- 
tions of domesticity and of the cultivation 
of things spiritual will never be complete 
until every woman has the privilege of 
avoiding them in whole or in part, as a 
man may. Entire freedom of vocational 
option will only increase the charms of 
maternity and housewifery. 

But in women’s higher education, voca- 
tional training must receive an attention 
out of proportion to the percentage of 
women college graduates who actually 
earn their own livings, if only to give a 


sense of economic security to women. No 
girl should leave college without some 
fairly definite notion of how she might 
provide for herself in case of necessity, 
and at least rudimentary skills for the job; 
and every women’s college should run an 
employment service for its alumnae. 

Nevertheless, the pressures toward nar- 
row vocational specialization to which 
many a college girl is subjected by her 
timorous parents are often shortsighted 
to the point of criminality. The problem 
of vocational training for women is much 
more delicate than in the case of men. The 
greatest effort must be made to ensure 
that occupational skills will emerge out of 
a girl’s general education and not truncate 
it. She should be encouraged to explore 
the various occupations related to her 
chief intellectual interests, and to prepare 
herself to enter one of them. 

When one turns to the problem of edu- 
cating women to play their role as citizens, 
it might be thought that the solution 
would be identical for men and women. 
In great measure it is, and our colleges 
have been remiss in -finding it for both. 
It may be doubted whether college gradu- 
ates as a whole vote less selfishly or with 
better perspective than any other element 
in our population. This is a horrible ac- 
cusation, and I should be delighted to be 
proved wrong. Within a few years I could 
be refuted if each college would institute 
and require of its students a basic course 
in the values of American life, focusing 
on the problem of individual liberty as re- 
lated to group authority. 

Such a course might be of particular 
importance for women. The recent war 
and continued catastrophes have con- 
vinced millions of women that the home 
must be extrapolated into the community, 
the state, the natiqn, and the world if the 
home itself is to be saved. Their thinking 
could be assisted and their energies chan- 
neled by one or two fairly obvious cur- 
ricular adjustments. 

Increasingly matrons of energy and in- 
telligence are serving on the boards and 
committees of such activities as orphan- 
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ages, colleges, museums, symphony or- 
chestras, and cat hospitals. Generally 
they are college graduates. Surely a 
rigorous college course in Community 
Services and their management, includ- 
ing field trips as well as readings, lectures, 
and discussions, would not only increase 
the effectiveness of such women but would 
guide them toward the type of volunteer 
service most to their liking. 

And, finally, what, if anything, should 
the college do for its women students in 
direct relation to the problems of handling 
family relations successfully? Every self- 
respecting college has a solemn and em- 
inently respectable course on that hither- 
to masculine institution, The State. But 
an astonishing number offer no course in 
that even more fundamental institution, 
The Family. Since women are more in- 
terested in such a course than are men, it 
is clearly suspect, and in some colleges it 
has been slipped in only on a semi-boot- 
legged, non-credit basis. 

Moreover, while such courses have as 
their purpose the stabilizing of attitudes 
towards marriage, they have at times been 
conducted in such a way as to have the 
contrary effect. One would gather from 
them that the normal marriage is an ago- 
nized effort at sexual adjustment between 
a pair of psychoneurotics. While naturally 
sex education, in the narrower sense, can- 
not be neglected, it is my opinion that in 
the long run a fairly hardboiled historical, 
anthropological, and sociological approach 
to a course in The Family will best supply 
students with an ability to see their 
peculiar problems in perspective when 
they meet them. 

When it comes to preparing students to 
handle the specific technical problems 
connected with family living, the tragedy 
is that our departments of home economics 
almost universally disregard the home. 
They are pitched at the level of profes- 
sional training, and at times deliberately 
discourage the non-professional, that is 
the girl who just wants to cook for her 
family and not run the kitchens of an 
insane asylum, from taking their courses. 


One may prophesy with confidence that 
when women begin to make their dis- 
tinctive wishes felt in curricular terms, 
not only will every women’s college and 
coeducational institution offer a firm 
course in The Family, but from it will 
radiate curricular series dealing with 
foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
house-planning and interior decoration, 
garden design and applied botany, and 
child development. 

I have asked many women graduates 
whether they took any work in home 
economics in college and, if not, whether 
they regretted it. The almost universal 
answer is, “No! When I got married I 
bought Fanny Farmer, and now I can 
cook. In college I read Hegel, and I never 
would have got around to that since 
graduation.” But would it be impossible 
to present a beginning course in foods as 
exciting, and as difficult to work up after 
college, as a course in post-Kantian 
philosophy would be? Why not study the 
theory and preparation of a Basque 
paella, of a well marinated shish kebab, 
lamb kidneys sautéed in sherry, an authori- 
tative curry; the use of herbs; even such 
simple sophistications as serving cold 
artichokes with fresh milk? A girl major- 
ing in history or chemistry could well 
find time for one such course which, one 
may be sure, would do much to enliven 
her own life and that of her family and 
friends in later years. 

In general this area of “family living” 
is the most neglected field of women’s 
education. The reason is obvious: it is 
the one distinctively feminine area of 
education. Consequently men have been 
contemptuous of it, and the great major- 
ity of the women leaders of women’s 
education have instinctively soft-pedalled 
it, because it violated the cardinal thesis 
of the older feminism, that women were 
potentially just like men and _ should 
therefore be educated just like men. 

Men live difficult lives, subject to 
social pressures, above all the imperative 
to “succeed,” which produce stomach ul- 
cers and drive them to insanity or suicide 
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in far higher proportion than women. Yet 
it seldom occurs to a man that his life 
might have been better had he been a 
woman. On the other hand it has been 
shown that one woman in four really 
wishes that she were a man. This tragic 
and shocking situation is in part the re- 
sult of restrictions which still to some 
extent encompass a woman more rigidly 
than a man. But it is chiefly due, I believe, 
to the fact that the leaders of American 
women in their fight for freedom made the 
disastrous mistake of assuming that the 
measure of human accomplishment was 


the measure of masculine accomplish- 
ment. 

The result has been to develop and en- 
courage in millions of women a sense of 
frustration, of failure, a loss of self-respect, 
which has had deeply disturbing effects 
on the life of our nation. We shall never 
have true equality of the sexes until 
women, and those who educate women, 
shake off their subservience to masculine 
values and points of view. We shall not 
have achieved the goal set at Seneca Falls 
in 1848 until women are as glad to be 
women as men are to be men. 


“You are not here merely to prepare to make a living. You are here 
to enable the world to live more amply, with a greater vision, with a 
finer spirit of hope and achievement. You are here to enrich the 
world, and you impoverish yourselves if you forget your errand.” 


— Woodrow Wilson to College Students 





SOLVING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: 


The Role of University Women 


BY JOSEPH S. DAVIS 


I THESE painfully vexing days we tend 
to be baffled and bewildered by the social 
and economic problems that confront us. 
The disorganization of whole countries in 
the wake of warfare, the Herculean tasks 
of repairing widespread devastation, the 
ominous threat of still another world war 
— these few samples suggest how poorly 
we have coped with international prob- 
lems in the two years since V-E Day. Here 
in highly fortunate America we are 
harassed by crippling strikes, the rising 
cost of living, shortages of housing and of 
school teachers, and the specter of another 
depression like that of the 1930’s. 

An unholy mess, isn’t it? But wait. 

The very number and size of the prob- 
lems we face should rightly encourage us. 
No one of us must solve them all, but each 
of us can play a part in the solution of 
many. Which, and how, is our proper 
concern. . 

Let us coolly accept the fact that some 
problems are as perennial as life, growth, 
and death, to be daily solved, over and 
over again. In social affairs, as in our pri- 
vate lives, we must frequently adjust our- 
selves to the non-solution of certain prob- 


Dr. Davis, whose Convention address is 
condensed here, gave AAUW members no 
easy panaceas, but outlined practical ways 
in which laymen and experts can work to- 
gether for the better functioning of our econ- 
omy. His balanced viewpoint commands 
respect among fellow-economists; he is a 
past president of the American Economics 
Association, and is Professor of Economic 
Research at Stanford University and Direc- 
tor of the Food Research Institute. 


lems, and the adaptation itself is a sort of 
working solution. Let us calmly sort out 
the problems that seem soluble, tackle 
them piecemeal, and be content, if not 
satisfied, to make progress without final 
solutions. _ 

While our social and economic problems 
are legion, our ability to deal with them 
has risen as never before. 


Perennial Problems — and Steady 
Gains 


We do well to remind ourselves of the 
impressive social progress that we have 
made in the past fifty years, in spite of 
two great wars. We see it in ever-declining 
rates of infant mortality, in conquests of 
one disease after another, in lengthening 
of the average span of life, in spreading 
educational opportunities, in shortening 
hours of toil, and in the democratization 
of comforts and conveniences, most of 
which were unknown a century ago. Such 
gains are the products of education, re- 
search, engineering, and organization, of 
intelligence, enterprise, work, and thrift, 
under conditions that reward these more 
than their opposites. 

As Clair Wilcox of the State Depart- 
ment recently said, we have here “the 
greatest productive plant on earth, physi- 
cally unimpaired, at the peak of technical 
efficiency, with ample supplies of highly 
skilled labor, with the world’s highest 
wages and its lowest costs, directed by the 
genius of private enterprise.” In agri- 
culture, industry, and service activities 
American productive power is far greater 
than we realized that it could be. Our corps 
of specialized experts in many lines, de- 
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spite setbacks caused by the draft, is 
larger and abler than ever, and we are 
enlarging and improving it. This strength 
must be used, not wasted. 


Expert and Layman 


Solving economic and social problems 
is not like doing long division or solving an 
algebraic equation. The process spreads 
over time and space. It involves specialists 
and laymen, individual incentives, per- 
sonal and group decisions, and_busi- 
ness and governmental actions, in some 
broadly integrated fashion. In our kind of 
democracy we depend heavily on the 
crudely coordinated actions of millions of 
households, hundreds of thousands of 
business concerns and private associa- 
tions, and hundreds of government agen- 
cies, rather than upon pervasive domina- 
tion by a centralized government. The 
relative strength of the United States in 
the postwar world bears pertinent testi- 
mony to the relative merits of our system. 

We have tended in recent years to de- 
pend too much on laws and public admin- 
istration. Wise laws are difficult to pass, 
unwise laws difficult to change, and what 
were once good provisions persist long 
after they are obsolete. Self-reliance, indi- 
vidual and group initiative, yield far 
sounder fruits than government controls 
and subsidies, and can reinforce, supple- 
ment, or render unnecessary many forms 
of public action. 

If, in saying this, I am merely strength- 
ening your own prejudices, let me hasten 
to add that some measure of government 
action is essential in dealing with many 
economic and social problems. Even Adam 
Smith did not exclusively trust “the in- 
visible hand.”’ I do not endorse Emerson’s 
saying: ““The less government we have, 
the better. . . .” But it is important to 
realize that governments are not the only 
agencies of social action. Their part needs 
to be realistically fitted into a well rounded 
whole. Social and economic planning in- 
fuses our life, from the individual home to 
the United Nations. It perennially calls 
for wider knowledge and better coordina- 


tion, but it requires a flexibility that is 
quite foreign to so-called public controls. 

In every step of this process, specialists 
have an increasing part to play. Techni- 
cians are imperatively required for reliable 
analysis of the everchanging present, of 
past experience, and of prospects. Many 
of the detailed aspects of larger social 
problems lie mainly in the province of 
specialists. Ultimately, however, what the 
public really wants, and is willing to do or 
do without, is decisive — or can be, unless 
official tyranny or individual lethargy 
prevents. 

A Canadian nutritionist recently wrote: 
“We have known for at least twenty 
years how to prevent rickets, but rickets 
is one of the chief deficiency diseases in 
Canada, killing more children even than 
infantile paralysis.” Time and again, ex- 
perts know enough to make a bad situa- 
tion materially better, yet this power 
remains merely potential for lack of ade- 
quate transmission and local application. 

This is where your opportunity lies. In 
a democracy the voice of experts is often 
too weak unless lay opinion is mobilized 
behind it. Urgently needed action is long 
deferred, or limited special interests win 
or maintain special protection contrary to 
the general public interest. 

Let me cite one case that concerns 
American consumers. For several decades 
margarine has been subjected, under fed- 
eral and state laws, to increasingly severe 
handicaps of many kinds. Originally these 
were imposed under the guise of prevent- 
ing the misleading of consumers by passing 
off margarine as butter. Their persistence 
is due to the fact that the dairy industry’s 
highly effective lobby has hobbled marga- 
rine in competition with butter. Vitamin- 
ized margarine, clearly distinguished by 
brand names, is for all practical purposes 
nutritionally equivalent to butter, and is 
ordinarily much cheaper to make. If 
margarine were given the same rights to 
compete with butter as vegetable shorten- 
ings have had to compete with lard, con- 
sumers would gain in economy and con- 
venience, and dairying, which has many 
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products, would continue our most impor- 
tant farming enterprise. Why women do 
not insist on eliminating these unwar- 
ranted discriminations is hard to under- 
stand. They could if they would. 

Two other examples I mention in pass- 
ing because of their bearing on the federal 
budget. (1) Our crazy political silver pol- 
icy swept China off the silver standard in 
1935, hampered our own war effort, is now 
forcing Great Britain to melt down her 
minor coins in order to repay lend-leased 
silver that we do not need,.and exacts 
continuing tribute from our taxpayers for 
the benefit of a few thousand people with 
silver-mining interests. (2) Our “conser- 
vation payments” to American farmers 
were inaugurated when any excuse for 
adding to their income seemed acceptable, 
but have been continued during their 
unexampled prosperity. Can we expect the 
farmers to surrender such privileges with- 
out pressure from us? We need to be con- 
tinuously on guard against rewarding the 
tactics of loafing, grabbing, and “scroung- 
ing” at the expense of workers and savers, 
even if the beneficiaries belong to so 
reputable a class as farmers or veterans. 

Do you, I wonder, make good use of 
specialists in your own community, par- 
ticularly those who are not known as 
entertaining speakers? Why not search 
them out and ask them, one at a time, to 
help you think something through? Let 
one talk briefly, and then argue with him 
for an hour or two. 

When the experts are agreed, let us 
ascertain their agreement and take it 
seriously. When they are in substantial 
disagreement, let us suspend judgment 
but try to focus on the essential questions 
that need to be answered. When they are 
nowhere near a conclusion, let us await 
the outcome of their work. Let us not 
expect to have opinions on everything; 
but let us strive to widen the area in 
which we have considered opinions con- 
forming to the best that competent stu- 
dents can give, and let many of us become 
lay experts in some narrow field. 


Undergirding Peace Through 
Domestic Action 


Foremost among the broad objectives 
of individual, national, and international 
policy is the progressive raising of the level 
of living, in all sorts of ways, of the peoples 
of the world. Most other objectives are 
subsidiary to this. But high among them 
is undergirding peace among nations. This 
is our Problem Number One. 

In this connection, improving relations 
with Soviet Russia deserves high priority, 
On the outcome now seem to hinge the 
chances of maturing the United Nations, 
of averting major war, and of reducing 
“defense” expenditures, not only in our 
own rich country, but in most other na- 
tions, which simply cannot afford this 
heavy burden on their limited productiv- 
ity. Soviet-American relations are partly 
a matter of state policy, with many deli- 
cate and necessarily secret aspects. While 
we trust our leaders on details we must 
consistently demand that they display an 
attitude that the American people can 
cordially support. This attitude lies be- 
tween the extremes of overbearing tough- 
ness and groveling appeasement. It is one 
of firm insistence on the compatibility of 
the basic interests of the two peoples, but 
also on our unwillingness to see additional 
nations subjected to Soviet domination, 
open or disguised. 

Other reinforcement by American lay- 
men is needed. I urge upon you: Seize ev- 
ery opportunity to show friendliness to a 
Soviet citizen, in person or by correspond- 
ence. Take every chance you get to im- 
prove your understanding of Russian 
problems and Russian ways of thinking. If 
you can, study the Russian language. 
Even if you cannot, build up an under- 
standing of their history, their culture, 
their government, and their everyday life. 
Become aware of the misery from which 
they are desperately striving to emerge. 
Realize their fear of us — not merely fear 
of our atomic weapon but also fear of the 
very strength and success of our ideas and 
institutions. Help to convince them that 
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our relations can be such that our strength 
will add to theirs, not subtract from it. 

In this process of waging peace, almost 
every domestic action exerts its influence, 
and our domestic moves must be continu- 
ally examined with this in mind. When we 
too hastily de-rationed meats and fats in 
the fall of 1945, we set in motion forces 
that led to feeding our livestock nearly as 
much wheat as we exported for food, and 
that made necessary a high-pressure cam- 
paign, plus several emergency restrictions, 
in order to meet all-too-limited commit- 
ments to a hungry world. Since we abol- 
ished most price controls late in 1946, the 
cost of our food-grain exports has risen 
sharply for those European nations that 
had something to buy with. Americans are 
eating, on the whole, much better than 
before the war. Yet our political leaders, 
without much protesi from us, are alert to 
enlarge our already big share of limited 
world supplies of sugar and fats. In such 
respects we are not using our huge eco- 
nomic power with sufficient sense of 
responsibility. 

I congratulate you on many of the 
stands that you have already taken as an 
Association, and specifically on the sup- 
port that you are now giving to American 
official efforts to promote freer interna- 
tional trade. But I urge you to follow up 
| these efforts, in various concrete ways. 

Competent experts are agreed that the 
United States urgently needs to encourage 
imports of foreign commodities and serv- 
ices that other nations can produce to 
better advantage than we can. This is 
important, among other things, to enable 
them to buy what we can produce to bet- 
ter advantage than they can, to enlarge 
their earnings so that they need depend 
less on our generosity. The principle is 
unmistakably clear. When it comes to 
specific cases, however, we too easily let 
very limited vested interests insist on 
exceptions that tend to nullify the prin- 
ciple, and that work out badly for Ameri- 
can consumers and American productivity 
as a whole. 

Let us look at wool, for example. By 


government purchases of the past four 
domestic clips, farm prices of wool were 
stabilized at very high levels, and this 
purchasing has been continued long after 
there was any special need for the wool. 
American growers have never been able to 
produce wool as cheaply as Australians 
and New Zealanders. On any rational eco- 
nomic basis, this is one of the products 
that we should import heavily. Yet a high 
tariff has long been maintained to restrict 
imports. Organized sheep growers would 
now like the duty to be raised much 
higher. Failing that, they urge that our 
government “support” the price of Amer- 
ican wool at the high wartime level for 
three or more years ahead. 

The real interests of the United States, 
and of the world outside, lie in our wel- 
coming imports of wool, in cheapening 
woolen products, and in making the 
limited readjustments in our livestock 
economy that might be entailed. These 
real interests are never adequately ex- 
pressed in the hearings on the subject. 
Can you look into this sort of thing and 
follow it up? 


Depressions: 
What Can We Do about Them? 


Next to the problem of undergirding 
peace, the biggest social and economic 
problem facing the United States is that of 
preventing a major depression. This task 
is peculiarly an American responsibility. 
The United States is so great a factor in 
the world economy that severe economic 
depression here cuts down our purchases 
abroad so heavily that the rest of the 
world is thrown out of kilter. The rest of 
the world rightly fears our booms, col- 
lapses, and depressions; and the hardest 
taunt of Soviet Russia to answer is that 
this is an inescapable consequence of free, 
private, capitalistic enterprise. 

Ups and downs of some degree are in- 
evitable and even desirable in a free econ- 
omy, for freedom of enterprise must in- 
volve freedom to fail as well as to succeed. 
But depressions of the magnitude of that 
of the 1930’s are altogether undesirable 
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and cannot be accounted inevitable. Al- 
ready we have developed certain cushions 
against the threat: our federal deposit 
insurance, our social security system, 
though it needs to be further improved; 
great increases in individual reserves of 
liquid assets; an increasing consciousness 
of the importance of maintaining produc- 
tive employment; and constructive efforts 
of businessmen, corporations, and agen- 
cies like the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

Under the Employment Act of 1946, 
moreover, a Council of Economic Advisers 
has been set up to help cope with economic 
fluctuations. With its aid the President 
has begun to present to Congress an an- 
nual Economic Report. I strongly recom- 
mend to your study both the Council’s 
first annual report and the President’s 
Economic Report issued early last Janu- 
ary, as well as those that will follow. 

The Council of Economic Advisers has 
started the practice of holding conferences 
with representatives of different groups. 
Your Association is represented at confer- 
ences with consumers. The House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will soon open hear- 
ings on general agricultural policy, and 
will invite consumer representatives for 
the first time in such hearings. These are 
new opportunities. 

Yet the slogan “full employment” is 
dangerous. It is very difficult to define 
and explain. However defined, Americans 
do not want full employment irrespective 
of its costs. The big question is, how badly 
do we want reasonably stable high-level, 
productive employment. Thus far, I fear, 
we have not wanted it badly enough to 
pay its reasonable price. Part of the price 
consists in readiness to check agricultural 
and business booms, to curb tendencies to 
insist on getting what we want when we 
want it regardless of consequences. 

Success or failure in maintaining a rea- 
sonably stable and highly productive 
economy depends, in no small measure, on 
the attitudes and decisions of millions of 
consumers, workers, and savers. The vari- 
ations in our disposition to spend what we 


have available for spending can be either 
dangerous or promising. Neither saving 
nor spending is invariably a virtue. There 
is a time to spend freely, even from one’s 
savings — when even a mild depression 
occurs. There is a time to spend spar- 
ingly — when spending is creating an 
unwholesome boom. The importance of 
timing in our buying should rank much 
higher in our consumer education. 

While we are struggling to work out a 
combination of methods for preventing 
major depressions, if the best we prove 
able to do is to cushion the impact of 
fortune’s adverse blows, let us not turn 
defeatist and say: “Our system of private 
enterprise has failed. Throw it out, and 
bring in socialism or communism.” With 
all its shortcomings, remediable or not, no 
other system has so well stood the test of 
time or so well stands unbiased compari- 
son today. 


Woman’s Place 


““Woman’s place is in the home,” it long 
used to be said. Valiantly you have fought 
against the restrictive ideas in this saying. 
But, half-truth though it is, one half is 
eternally true. Young or old — spinster, 
wife, or mother — it is the rare privilege 
of women to make a home. Man’s place is 
there too, and with shorter hours and 
lighter labor he can fill it better than in 
earlier decades. 

The late war took heavy toll of the 
American home, and higher money in- 
comes did not offset the damage done. 
Broken homes constitute a serious social 
problem, and we are rightly concerned 
over the apparent increase in the propor- 
tion as the level of income rises. The con- 
dition of the nation depends heavily upon 
improving our homes — in internal har- 
mony and in life-enlarging characteristics. 
The homemakers’ occupation is vital, 
even though their services are not evalu- 
ated in the “gross national product” and 
their rewards are not counted in statistics 
of national income. 

A home is not merely physical: it is that 
plus atmosphere, spirit. The virtues of a 
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good home need to be reproduced within 
the community, and in the state, the na- 
tion, and the world. Good housekeeping 
has its counterpart in the art of govern- 
ment — public housekeeping. It is part of 
educated women’s responsibility and op- 
portunity to help make such goals reali- 
ties. 

I am confident that they will do so. The 
challenge is not merely to our colleges and 
universities but also to the self-education 
and mutual education which normally 
follow formal education. It requires con- 
tinual growth in understanding, without 
which action may be injurious. It calls for 
putting to work the power thus acquired, 
and enlarging it with experience. It calls 


for patience, persistence, and courage as 
well. 

Do not, I beg you, fall prey to the fallacy 
that nothing any one person can do will 
make any difference, locally or nationally. 
My whole experience and observation 
attest to the importance of individual and 
group enterprise — in home life, in com- 
munity affairs, and on state and national 
issues, as well as in the business world. Of 
course you will not expect your little 
lever to move the world at once, but the 
cumulative effect of your use of it can be 
great. The university women of America 
can, if they will, play an ever larger role in 
solving the economic and social problems 
of our times. 


—_—_— OSS_- le 


AAUW and the Teacher Crisis 


E ARE GLAD TO REPORT that the 

teacher situation is not like the weath- 
er. To be sure, everyone is talking about 
it, but a lot of people are doing something 
about it, too. Among the intelligent efforts 
that are being made to help restore our 
educational system to some degree of 
adequacy are projects of AAUW state 
divisions. 


Missouri Investigates 


The Missouri Division, for example, 
has recognized that “what’s wrong with 
teaching” is not a matter of salaries 
alone. To get a picture of the situation, 
branch education chairmen in the state 
were asked to gather facts about the posi- 
tion of the teacher in Missouri communi- 
ties. Four questionnaires were sent out, 
addressed respectively to teachers, citi- 
zens, school boards, and administrators. 

The 552 teachers’ questionnaires that 
were returned indicated a range of teaching 
experience from six months to fifty years, 
with fifteen and one-half years the aver- 
age. Other items included were education- 


al qualifications and types of certificates 
held, and salaries. The average salary for 
the year 1946-47 for the elementary 
teachers reporting was found to be $1,171; 
for rural teachers $772; high school teach- 
ers, $1,749; junior college, $1,835; and 
the average for all town and city teachers 
who reported was $1,585. 

The questionnaire dealt also with the 
matter of encouragement for professional 
growth. Asked whether encouragement is 
given for additional training, 272 teachers 
answered yes, and 202 said no. The load 
was lightened for creative work for 19 of 
the teachers, but not for 400. Recognition 
was given to 64 for the time spent in 
counseling, but not to 342. To only 54 was 
recognition given for extra-curricular ad- 
vising, but not to 346. The query, “Is 
academic freedom recognized?” had 219 
answers in the affirmative, 189 in t 
negative. Here is concrete evidence of 
what is wrong with teaching —and a 
directive for future efforts to improve 
teaching in this and other states. 

Missouri teachers who marked the items 
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listed under a question on “‘ personal free- 
dom,” such as dancing, marriage clause in 
contract, teaching Sunday School, etc., 
said the limitations in these respects were 
mainly by social sanction rather than 
edict. This again brings to the fore one of 
the major complaints of teachers, — that 
they are not treated like other human 
beings. AAUW groups can do much to 
eradicate the tensions which exist because 
communities try to dictate the social be- 
havior of their teachers. 

The order in which the teachers rated 
problems of most vital concern to them is 
perhaps surprising: 


retirement benefits. ............. 278 
reduced teaching load............ Q74 
less crowded classrooms.......... 228 
better equipment................ 205 
more adequate living conditions... 126 
fewer activity demands.........: 95 
increased salaries................ 94 
restrictions on personal freedom... 44 


To find increased salaries seventh on the 
list seems to confirm what numerous edu- 
cators have been saying: that salaries are 
not the only basic grievance. 

{n stating “Why I decided to teach,” 45 
said “I had an interest in children and 
young people, and I like to help them 
grow.” Ten reported that teaching was a 
family tradition. One admitted, “It was an 
available job during the depression. I liked 
it and so have continued teaching.” An- 
other declared, “‘Home influences com- 
bined with success in school work gave me 
the desire to select teaching as a career.” 
Another (fortunate soul) proclaimed, 
“Many friends were teachers and seemed 
happy in the profession.” Another, on the 
contrary, was disillusioned: “I began to 
teach because I thought I could obtain a 
fair living, but I find I cannot. I love my 
work, but we can’t live on love of the 
profession.” 

Among the answers is this gem: “ Be- 
cause I like to teach... . I’ve beena 
clerk and typist and have worked in a 
factory. To me that work is very monoto- 
nous. Children are so much more respon- 
sive than typewriters.” 


The 236 citizens who answered the 
Missouri questionnaire represented vari- 
ous communities; they also represented 28 
occupational groups, with 22 listed as 
farmers and 28 as homemakers, and other 
occupations ranging from banker to 
Jumberjack. 

Asked to rate three traits considered 
most desirable in a teacher, these Missouri 
citizens gave highest rank to “under- 
standing of children.” “Knowledge of sub- 
ject”’ drew second place, with “ability to 
get along with people,” next. Other traits 
rated high by those replying were “moral 
ideals,” “health and energy,” and “vari- 
ety of interests and accomplishments.” 

As to the most disliked traits, “nar- 
row-mindedness” met with most general 
disapproval; “dictatorial manner” was 
second; and “indifference to appearance” 
and “lack of interest in community ac- 
tivities” tied for third place. 


Making Teaching Attractive 


“Making the Teaching Profession At- 
tractive to Superior Youth” is thestate 
project of the Tennessee AAUW Division. 
The chairman of the project reports forum 
discussions, talks before local organiza- 
tions, articles in the local press and college 
papers, and awards to both high school 
and college students who have shown in- 
terest and ability in teaching. A series of 
posters bearing timely slogans on teaching 
were circulated throughout the state, with 
the hope of instilling in young people the 
desire to enter the profession. 

The Wisconsin Division of AAUW like- 
wise has a special state committee review- 
ing the causes for the current teacher 
shortage and suggesting methods for 
recruitment. Dramatization of the profes- 
sion through radio, movies, and plays 
is one of the committee suggestions. 
Branches publicize to parents and to pro- 
spective teachers the qualifications of a 
good teacher and the professional require- 
ments for teaching positions. Branches 
also arrange to take promising young 
people on visits to colleges preparing 
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teachers, and distribute literature on 
teaching in meetings and through libraries. 

All of the branches that are working for 
teacher recruitment will be glad to further 
the National Teacher Selection Campaign, 
which has been launched by the National 
Education Association, to interest out- 
standing young men and women in choos- 
ing teaching as a career. The target is 
announced as the highest one-third of high 
school and college. students, the students 
who are outstanding in personality, leader- 
ship ability, character, and scholarship. 
The campaign slogan is “America’s 
Children Deserve Capable Teachers.” 

This is not a recruitment drive, as the 
term is commonly used, but a teacher 
selection campaign. The approach is posi- 
tive, recommending: 


Emphasize personal satisfaction in teaching; 
opportunities for jobs and advancement; the 
increasing economic security, social prestige, 
vacation for travel, study, relaxation. Recog- 
nize low salaries and other disadvantages. 
Point out that these disadvantages can be re- 
duced and already are being reduced by an 
aroused public opinion. 


Kansas Critics 


Certainly it is true that conditions are 
improving for the teaching profession. 
Take salaries alone. Rarely if ever before, 
it is reported, have so many increases been 
granted to teachers within so short a period. 

These salary increases are improving the 
situation, but the danger of a continued 
teacher shortage and breakdown of public 
education is not yet over. There are other 
conditions to be remedied, among them 
teacher status. 

A “Study of Teacher Welfare in Kan- 
sas” has been undertaken by the Kansas 
Division of the AAUW. The special state 
committee announced as the purpose of 
the study, “To create an informed public 
opinion regarding teachers’ problems in 
order that our Kansas children may have 
competent and satisfied teachers.” 

To secure first-hand information, Kan- 
sas submitted questionnaires to repre- 
sentative groups of citizens, similar in 


coverage to those of Missouri. With the 
cooperation of the branches, over 2,000 
people have been contacted in 1465 com- 
munities throughout the state. 

The Kansas findings on status are simi- 
lar to those in Missouri; citizens admitted 
readily that the community could extend a 
warmer hand in friendship so that the 
teachers could find recreation apart from 
professional associations. 

It was pointed out too, by many per- 
sons, that while the community’s attitude 
could be improved, so could that of the 
teachers, for they could assume more 
responsibility toward the community in 
which they work, through accepting 
leadership in it. One said, feelingly, 
“Teachers, I know, complain a great deal, 
but they do not seem really to want to do 
anything about improving conditions.” 

Another citizen criticized teachers for 
not cooperating with other teachers. “Too 
often,” he observed, “a capable teacher 
will undo excellent schoolroom work be- 
cause she does not assume a professional 
attitude concerning her work and her rela- 
tions with other teachers.” Teachers fre- 
quently do not work considerately with 
parents, another charged. “Parents want 
teachers to exercise restraint in talking 
about their children’s actions and re- 
actions; they do not want the entire com- 
munity to know about their own children’s 
particular problems.” 


Wyoming Finds 
Substandard Preparation 


The Wyoming state education chair- 
man repcrted cooperation in the AAUW 
national education program on teacher 
status through a Wyoming Teacher Per- 
sonnel Study. The data were compiled by 
the Laramie Branch as its major project, 
from information secured through ques- 
tionnaires sent to all rural and grade 
schools in the state by the Department of 
Educational Administration, College of 
Education, University of Wyoming, for 
the school year 1946-47. 

This study gave emphasis to two facts: 
that the number of persons completing 
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courses in teacher education was not suf- 
ficient to meet the 1946-47 demand in 
Wyoming elementary schools, and that a 
great number of elementary teachers in 
Wyoming were inadequately prepared. 

Of the 953 elementary teachers answer- 
ing the Wyoming questionnaire, 4.6 per- 
cent had never attended college at all, and 
21.4 percent had earned only one year or 
less of college credit. Of the 140 newly- 
appointed rural teachers, 109, or 77.9 per- 
cent, had not earned a degree or a diploma 
beyond high school graduation. Of the 
newly-appointed elementary teachers, 136, 
or 53.1 percent, had no diploma or degree 
beyond high school graduation; and 512 or 
33.7 percent of all elementary teachers in 
Wyoming had less than a two-year college 
degree or diploma. 

“Tf,” as the Wyoming report states, 
“only a two-year diploma could be con- 
sidered the minimum amount of college 
education one should have to qualify for 
a teaching position” (the national profes- 
sional teaching standards specify four 
years as the minimum), “over one-half of 
the elementary teachers who were teach- 
ing in Wyoming during the school year of 
1946-47 would be considered inadequately 
prepared to teach.” 

On the basis of teaching experience, 
Wyoming teachers seemingly appear to 
better advantage, since of the 953 ele- 
mentary teachers replying, only 8 percent 
were teaching for the first time during the 
school year of 1946-47. Many of these ex- 
perienced teachers, however, had come 
back after being out of the teaching pro- 
fession for years. And the fact that poorly 
prepared teachers had been allowed to 
gain experience in Wyoming schools, the 
compilers of the report declare, cannot be 
considered a credit to the state. 

This is no reflection on the inadequately 
prepared teachers who had returned to 
teaching in response to emergency calls. 
But the withdrawal of emergency teaching 
certificates must come. The acute teacher 
shortage has resulted in the employment 
of 125,000 teachers on emergency cer- 
tificates throughout the country; this 


means that one out of every seven teach- 
ers in the country is on a substandard 
license. 


Working with School Administrators 


The state chairman of education for 
Idaho reported the use by branch educa- 
tion chairmen of recommendations worked 
out originally for her own locality by her 
local superintendent of schools. These were 
shared with the other branches of the 
state with gratifying responses. Each 
branch in Idaho kept in touch with the 
state legislature, as some of the recom- 
mendations in the superintendent’s list 
were embodied in bills, a number of which 
did pass both House and Senate. This kind 
of cooperation with local school authorities 
has always been urged by AAUW as good 
working policy. 

A branch in Alabama, Chilton County, 
worked reciprocally with superintendents. 
The branch selected nine men and women 
from over the county to conduct a survey 
of the county teaching conditions. This 
group spent considerable time going over 
records in the office of the superintendent, 
and gathered material from other sources. 
The findings were given in a panel discus- 
sion at an open meeting of the AAUW 
branch. Later, both the county and the 
state superintendents included some of the 
committee findings in their reports. 

Instances like these probably help to 
account for the rating given to AAUW in 
a survey conducted by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. A press release in May from 
the VFW stated that “A cross-section 
poll of top American educators reveals 
that they believe the American Associa- 
tion of University Women is the group 
which has contributed ‘most to the prog- 
ress of education in general in the United 
States.’” 

This indication of the effectiveness of 
AAUW efforts should serve as a spur to 
still more vigorous programs to meet our 
national crisis in teaching. 


— Heten M. Hosp 
AAUW Associate in Higher Education 


THE INEXPERTENCED POLITICIAN 


Some Advantages and Handicaps 
of a Woman Candidate 


BY OLIVE REMINGTON GOLDMAN 


Homemaker, mother of four children, teacher at the University of Illi- 
nois, AAUW international relations chairman — did these experiences 
help or hinder the author’s campaign for Congress last fall? 


TAKES perspective for an inexperi- 
ST ssaall candidate to assess a political 
campaign. In my case it has taken not 
only time, but distance as well, some six 
hundred miles north-by-east of the nine- 
teenth district of Illinois. Now, in a 
Canadian cottage, where days are sunny, 
and nights bright with the northern lights, 
I can begin to count the cost in time, 
money, and energy of a first venture into 
politics, and I am reminded that my ac- 
tivities in the last campaign deprived not 
only me but my family of what would 
have been a glorious vacation, in place of 
a hot and exhausting round of county fairs 
and political meetings. 

I emphasize the word inexperienced in 
the title of this review of my first venture 
into politics, for inexperience is the normal 
state of most women in relation to cam- 
paigning for political office. Perhaps one 
reason why so few women take the plunge 
is suggested by the question often asked 
me, “How did you manage to get the 
nomination?” The answer in my case 
is very simple. It was dumped in my lap. 
The Democratic District Committee was 
shopping around for a candidate. My 
husband, a college professor on leave for 
army service, well known for his staunch 
support of the Administration’s foreign 
policy, felt he must decline when asked 
to run, but joined the committee and 
my friends in both parties in urging me to 
try it, if only for the sake of presenting the 
crucial issues to an indifferent public in 
what was generally considered an auto- 
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matically Republican district — a public 
eager to be rid of wartime controls, and 
fast swinging back to a dangerous isola- 
tionism. Had the year looked really good 
there would no doubt have been a number 
of candidates, and it is not likely that it 
would have occurred to the committee to 
ask a woman to run had a smart young 
lawyer or a veteran been available. 

My objections that I knew nothing of 
politics had been overruled when I was 
persuaded to enter the race, but I soon 
found that my ignorance was not only of 
methods but of men. The things I knew I 
did not know — the price of soy beans, 
details of the housing crisis, soil conserva- 
tion, or the control of atomic energy — 
were easy to master in comparison with 
the things about which I did not even 
recognize my own ignorance. I found I 
knew almost none of the key people in 
the party organization: the lawyers, old 
and young, who always have a finger in 
the political pie; the county chairmen — 
farmers, railroaders, lawyers (seldom busi- 
ness men or teachers in my district, 
since they could not afford the possible 
ill will involved); chairladies — appointed, 
not elected, as they would be in more 
enlightened districts where the 50-50 
system has been established; and precinct 
committeemen, election clerks, and judges 
who can, if they will, poll the precincts 
and get out the vote. In one way realiza- 
tion of my ignorance helped, for I sought 
out state and national party leaders, who 
gave me invaluable advice and grounded 
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me thoroughly in the issues of the cam- 
paign. 

In making political speeches, a wornan’s 
problem is somewhat different from that 
of a man. I found that I had to take time 
out (and how brief and precious were 
those allotted five, ten, or fifteen minutes!) 
to disarm the militant anti-feminists in 
almost any audience, and simply to 
establish my competence as a speaker 
upon public affairs. Yet, curiosity about 
what I would say sometimes won me 
closer attention than that accorded some 
of the men on the ticket. Also, in Illinois 
there was less surprise and prejudice 
against a woman candidate than in many 
states because of the splendid record of 
Emily Taft Douglas as Congresswoman- 
at-large and the frequency with which 
both major parties had given women a 
place on the ballot in the past. 

Classroom or radio or other experience 
in speaking is a great help, since a candi- 
date is likely to find herself in competition 
with a hill-billy band, or being broadcast 
by public address system to the entire 
courthouse square of a small town. The 
editor of one of the country’s great news- 
papers, which interested itself in my cam- 
paign, had told me to forget the issues and 
simply shake hands with as many con- 
stituents as possible. Handshaking cer- 
tainly helped. Furthermore, I enjoyed it. 
But I found that a woman especially 
needed to have facts and figures at her 
fingertips. 


Taere are other difficulties for a woman 
campaigner. I disliked the long drives, 
many of them alone and late at night, 
from one meeting to another. But once 
when I was swept off the road by a sudden 
cloudburst, fifty miles south of my next 
engagement, I had chivalrous assistance 
from two school bus drivers who might 
not have waded in and dragged me out of 
the ditch had I been a man. Conferences 
and committee meetings almost entirely 
of men also presented problems. But if a 
woman can contribute to the exchange of 
ideas and opinion without monopolizing 


the conversation, can pay her share of 
entertainment without being brash about 
it, and can maintain her sense of humor 
and timing, she can probably, with a bit of 
tactful prodding, get the meeting through 
with its business before the smoke’s too 
thick, and may even be asked to attend 
the next conference. 


Tas inexperienced politician is also 
hampered by inhibitions. Soon after my 
candidacy was announced the eldest of 
our four teen-age children was riding 
home with me on the train. As we slowed 
up at a small prairie town, we passed a 
huge sign with pictures of two state 
candidates. My daughter looked at it 
with dawning horror and moaned, “Oh 
Mother, billboards!” She needn’t have 
worried. I was neither an important 
enough nor a rich enough candidate to 
have that sort of advertising. But before 
the campaign was over she was helping 
pass out car stickers which bore my 
grinning likeness, and saying, “We can’t 
afford billboards, so won’t you please 
paste this on your windshield?” And 
at the end of the campaign the children’s 
friends were coming home trom school 
daily to report indignantly how many of 
my pole-cards had been torn down by 
the opposition the night before. 

Despite what I had heard of dishonest 
political tactics I was surprised by the 
campaign of misrepresentation which was 
waged against me — the charge that I was 
“the darling of the PAC” even though 
the PAC was non-existent in my district; 
the story that I was Jewish, even though 
it was well known the family were active 
Episcopalians; and even the quaint charge 
that I was a “narrow-minded spinster” — 
to counteract which, the papers oblig- 
ingly published a picture with my hus- 
band and our four children. But the mis- 
representations raised the question of how 
to combat the undemocratic appeal to 
religious prejudice, or circulation of false- 
hoods to win votes. 

In looking back I realize that much of 
my campaigning was unorthodox, — con- 
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stant talks before Rotary Clubs, churches, 
and women’s groups on two non-political 
subjects which seemed to me of vast 
importance (both high on the agenda of 
AAUW): International Control of Atomic 
Energy and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. These talks brought me far wider 
contacts than those on purely political 
issues and would, I believe, have paid off 
in a year unmarked by a landslide. 


Ix PERSPECTIVE, several points about the 
campaign seem noteworthy. The chief one 
is the lack of interest in politics among 
most women. No social order can function 
properly in which the largest single 
division of the population contributes, as 
women do in the United States today, less 
than 5 percent to the highest legislative 
body. And since the death of the only 
woman member of the British Cabinet 
last February, there is no woman of such 
rank in either of the great English-speak- 
ing democracies. But government is our 
business. As Professor Susan Riley said 
in her brilliant talk on education before 
the 1947 Convention, “The greatest 
source of latent power in this country is 
its women.” The battle to win the peace 
is now, and it is government that makes 
war or peace. Yet the majority of Ameri- 
can women seem to have no interest in 
government. 

Many of the members of our Associa- 
tion could afford to run for office, whereas 
men of equal training often cannot, be- 
cause they are the breadwinners of the 
family and cannot jeopardize a job by 
taking time out for a political race. Many 
of us have sufficient knowledge of world 
affairs and are well enough trained in 
research to get the facts where we need 
them. Unmarried women or mothers 
whose children are already well grown, if 
they be blessed with public-spirited and 
cooperative husbands, often spend as 
much time upon study groups (too often 
considered an end rather than the means 
for which they are intended), or upon 


minor community projects, as they would 
upon a full-fledged political career. Fi- 
nally, a rousing campaign is an education 
in itself for the candidate, who is worth her 
salt, as well as for the constituents! 

We need to be reminded now and then 
that a person’s education is not the final 
measure of his or her intelligence. I met 
many voters, of both sexes, who had not 
gone beyond the eighth grade in school, 
but who coupled a genuine and shrewd 
wisdom with a profound sense of justice. 
They were never discouraged. They never 
shared the “minority mentality” of the 
person who prefers to be the sole winning 
candidate, rather than work for an entire 
slate and so divide his own small share of 
prestige and patronage. On the other 
hand, I found only too often, indifferent 
selfishness and the narrowest partisan 
bigotry among college graduates. 


Ons of my last encounters at the end of 
my summer term of teaching was with a 
progressive doctor who, I knew, had 
supported my campaign. He said, “ Aren’t 
you really glad now that you didn’t win?” 
The answer is, of course, both yes and no. 
It has been a wonderful year to be at home 
since my husband’s return to the Uni- 
versity from the atom bomb test at 
Bikini; I have been fortunate enough 
to continue my university teaching; and 
the move to Washington would have been 
personally very difficult, and work in this 
Congress exhausting and possibly heart- 
breaking. Yet the answer must be a 
qualified no, because had I been elected 
there would have been one more voice in 
favor of fair and workable labor Jegisla- 
tion, a rational tax bill, and a foreign 
policy persistently and consistently di- 
rected toward a lasting peace. 

I am convinced that democracy cannot 
be made to work unless the women work 
at it, and that means voting, which many 
of us don’t; working in a political party 
or seeking office, which even fewer of us 
do; and getting elected, which this last 
year, almost none of us did! 





Mien cud 
an in Sidia 


By Pibo Nanavutty 


This article was written last winter, after 
the author’s visit to Washington for research 
on the Mary E. Woolley International Fellow- 
ship. Postponed while convention reports took 
up the JouRNAL space, it is particularly timely 
now, when the abilities and training of India’s 
men and women alike are needed for the criti- 
cal task of building self-government. 

Miss Nanavutty is lecturer in English at 
Wilson College, Bombay. Herself a Parsi, 
descended from Persians who came to India in 
the eighth century, she is a member of the 
Indian Federation of University Women, was 
recommended by the British Federation, and 
came to the United States on an American 
fellowship to study Eastern influences in the 
work of a British poet, — certainly a complete 
cycle of internationalism. William Blake’s 
Prophetic Books are the subject of her study 
and the excellence of her scholarly work won 
her the cooperation of Blake scholars and en- 
trée to rare private collections. 

It is hard to say whether Miss Nanavutty 
is best remembered at AAUW Headquarters 
for her enthusiasm in pursuit of her research, 
her deep convictions on the need for reform in 
Indian education, or her beautiful saris. (The 
staff was lost in envy to discover that two 
dozen saris— complete costumes for every 
occasion — could be folded unwrinkled in the 
space of two bureau drawers.) 

While in the United States, Miss Nanuvutty 
gave a number of talks on women’s activities 
in india, and at the request of the Recording 
Division of the Library of Congress made 
records of Hindu and Moslem religious songs. 

— Editor’s Note 


I THEIR QUIET WAY the women of India 
played a vital role in the education of 
their country in the past. Although their 
specific domain was the home, when an 
emergency arose they showed their mettle, 
as when the warrior queen of Jhansi held 
the fort against marauders three times as 
many as the troops at her command. 

In cultured Hindu households, Sanskrit 
was taught to boys as well as girls. The 
latter also studied the philosophic back- 
ground of Hindu thought, the Vedas and 
the Upanishads, besides ancient Indian 
history and heroic epics such as the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharatta. Poetry and 
the drama, together with the religious 
songs and dances which form so distinctive 
a portion of India’s cultural heritage, 
were also joyously imbibed. Apart from 
this rich, humanistic discipline, the Hindu 
woman was carefully trained to be a good 
housewife. She was well versed in the use 
of medicinal herbs and homely but ef- 
fective remedies to cure the common 
ailments of daily life. 

Her most important role, however, was 
entered into when her womanly dignity 
was crowned by motherhood. It was then 
that she was looked up to as friend and 
adviser of all in the home. Her deep 
mother love reached out to every child 
in the street, and to every human being 
in distress. She could well have chosen for 
her motto those simple and moving 
words inscribed around a well by Asoka, 
one of the greatest kings in world history: 
“Every man is my son.” 

It is not, however, commonly known 
that abstruse subjects like mathematics, 
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astronomy, and law were also taught to 
Hindu women long before they had openly 


come forward to take an active part in’ 


social and political affairs. 

In cultured Moslem homes, particularly 
in the north where Moghul traditions 
are still strong, women were taught Per- 
sian and Arabic rather than Sanskrit. 
The Koran was assiduously studied, while 
Sufi poets (Moslem mystics), were loved 
and read with great delight, as they still 
are. Women were taught to paint, draw, 
and embroider, besides being instructed 
in vocal and instrumental music. 

Exquisite manners and fine oratory 
were also considered essential qualities of 
the accomplished Moslem woman, who 
was besides an excellent housewife. She 
was encouraged to compose in prose and 
verse, and such compositions were read 
aloud among friends and occasionally 
published. One of the favorite literary 
pastimes among the Moslems is the 
*“‘mushaira” or poetical contest in public. 
At such gatherings extempore verses are 
recited on some heroic theme, or a young 
poet, hitherto unknown, may come for- 
ward and recite his poems, sure of a 
sympathetic yet critical hearing. Women 
were also honored guests at such meetings, 
though they sat behind heavy curtains 
and were neither heard nor seen. 

Today, in the big cities such as Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Karachi, Delhi, and Mad- 
ras, Hindu women are making successful 
careers as lawyers, solicitors, doctors, 
nurses, social workers, architects, and 
real estate agents. Their dynamic role 
in our struggle for political freedom is too 
well known to be further emphasized. 
They are also making their mark in the 
far harder school of social reform. Dr. 
Reddi of Madras, for instance, was the 
first Hindu woman to use her keen legal 
mind and fight, single handed, against the 
abuse of child prostitution in the Madras 
Presidency. Thanks to her dauntless 
persistence, she moved the provincial 
legislature to pass a law whereby it is now 
a criminal offense for orphan girls to be in 


the custody of priests and to be brought 
up as temple prostitutes. 

At present a fine group of Hindu 
women, from every province in India, are 
working indefatigably to pass the Hindu 
Widow’s Property Act into law. Time and 
again the bill has passed in the women’s 
councils all over India, but time and again 
the bill is thrown out by the votes of the 
men in the Central Assembly. The quiet 
tenacity of these women will yet win them 
their goal.! 

No account of the achievements of the 
modern Hindu woman would be complete 
without mention of the outstanding 
contributions of two remarkable women 
of our generation: Mrs. Sarofini Naidu, the 
first woman to be elected President of the 
Indian National Congress, and Mrs. 
Vijaylakshmi Pandit, Minister of Health 
and Education in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. 

Among the younger Hindu women who 
have been given responsible posts is Dr. 
S. Bhagwat, who held one of the Inter- 
national Fellowships. After .taking a 
Ph.D. in science at Cambridge University, 
she was appointed director of the Dietetics 
Research Institute at Conoor in southern 
India. In quite a different field, two 
Hindu women of Madras have qualified 
as hydraulic engineers and have been 
appointed to top grade posts in the En- 
gineering Civil Service — again an im- 
portant “first” in the progress of Indian 
women in professional life. 

Moslem women of today are also 
treading in the footsteps of their Hindu 
sisters. They have cast off the purdah, 
the veil which hid their persons from all 
strangers, and now mingle with dignity 
and charm with their fellow men. They 
drive cars and enter business schools. 
Their interest in child education is very 
keen. Many are holding government posts 
as inspectresses of schools. A still greater 
number are taking an active part in 
women’s councils dealing with political 
and social reforms. They have taken upon 
themselves civic duties, and are members 

1Since this was written the Act has been passed. 











of municipal corporations. Mrs. Shafi 
Tyabji of Bombay is one such prominent 
member. In short, all over India, Moslem 
women are taking an ever-increasing 
interest in the practical problems of our 
day. 

Women of the minority communities, 
Christians, Jews, and Parsis, also play a 
significant part in the educational progress 
of our country. Panditia Ramabai of 
Gujerat was a Protestant Christian who 
built hostels and did much good work in 
the field of college education for women in 
the late nineties of the last century. Dr. 
Jhiraad, a Jewish Indian woman doctor, 
was head of the Cama Hospital for Women 
in Bombay for many years, and only 
recently retired from that post, receiving 
the “Member of the British Empire” 
award for her devoted labors in this field. 
Most Indian Christians and Indian Jews, 
however, are content to do excellent but 
unobtrusive work in such organizations as 
the YWCA and the Salvation Army, and 
in Jewish organizations as the Beni Israel 
Society and the Zionist Association, and 
are therefore apt to be overlooked and 
not get the recognition which is their due. 

Parsi women, on the other hand, love 
to be the first in any progressive venture. 
With their drive and energy, coupled 
with their ability to organize, they have 
been able to succeed to a very great 
extent in furthering education. The first 
Indian woman doctor to qualify abroad 
is a Parsi, Dr. Dossibai Dadaboy, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (London), now the director of 
her own maternity hospital in Bombay. 
The first Indian woman barrister is a 
Parsi, Mrs. Tata Lam, who practised in 
the law courts of Bombay long before 
other women had entered the field, and 
was recently appointed Sheriff of Bombay 
—the first Indian woman sheriff. Dr. 
Ketayun Cama, of the Parsi community, 
was the first woman to be appointed 
magistrate in a juvenile court in India. 
The first Indian woman pilot, and re- 
cently, the first Indian woman to hold an 
appointment in the Royal Indian Army 
Medical Corps, are Parsis. It remains to be 
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seen, however, whether Parsi women can 
so adjust themselves to changing condi- 
tions that they will still be able to keep 
up the fine traditions of the past. 

Today, we young women of India are 
keenly alive to the educational needs of 
our country. Proud of our cultural heri- 
tage, we wish to reorganize education so 
that it will once again take its inspiration 
from typically Indian sources. Thus, at 
the present time, brilliant young women, 
like my friend Miss Binapani Roy, a 
Bengali lady who is holding a Watumull 
Scholarship at Harvard to take a Ph.D. in 
Education, intend to return home and 
work for the founding of a National 
Indian University where our languages, 
history, literature, and art will be taught 
with the discipline and exacting standards 
of western scholarship. 

Moreover, we feel that academic per- 
fection and a high standing in the profes- 
sions should not be made ends in them- 
selves. Indian women have something 
finer and greater to contribute toward 
that complete self-expression and that 
fullness of life which all nations are seek- 
ing, each in its way. This distinctive 
contribution lies in the cultivation of our 
religious wisdom, which brings a serenity 
and a peace of mind not to be found in the 
turmoil of daily existence. Yet it should 
be our aim to bring this very wisdom to 
bear upon the technical problems of 
modern life. Such an attitude would 
engender a dispassionate ease and freedom 
in the solving of our problems that would 
in turn lead to binding friendships and a 
lasting peace and unity among the diverse 
peoples of the world. 

Without losing our womanly indi- 
viduality, without paying sole allegiance 
to our work or our homes, we should fulfill 
all obligations with the center of our 
being firmly rooted in the Spirit which is 
above all things. The whole world would 
then realize what the great seers of India 
realized long ago when they said of the 
Spirit: 

“In freedom it arises, towards freedom 
it moves, in freedom it rests.” 
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The Dallas Convention 
and the Future of AAUW 


By Marcaret MEap AND ALEX BAVELAS, CLARIFIERS 


T clarifiers played a double role at 
the Dallas Convention, that of analyst 
of the organization of the Association — as 
it was revealed at the convention — and 
tnat of clarifying the actual convention 
process during the convention, explicitly 
to the whole convention on Fort Worth 
Day, and to workshop sessions on Thurs- 
day. 

The inclusion of clarifiers in the pro- 
gram represented a new departure in 
convention practice, an attempt to in- 
stitutionalize that extra degree of social 


Delegates to the Dallas Convention (like 
JOURNAL readers?) were puzzled by the title, 
“‘clarifiers,”’ listed on the convention program, 
until Dr. Mead explained the clarifier’s role: 
“‘to increase the awareness of a group that is 
witnessing some demonstration of social 
practice.” (The term, it seems, was originated 
by Harold Lasswell, and its meaning extended 
by R. Lippitt and A. Zander.) 

Certainly the comments of Dr. Mead and 
Mr. Bavelas, as the convention proceeded, 
helped us to see ourselves as others see us, and 
increased our awareness of the significance of 
convention practices, and of the Association 
itself as a social phenomenon. Dr. Mead 
brought to the analyst’s role the objectivity 
of the anthropologist (her studies of primitive 
societies are too well known to need mention 
here), tempered perhaps by her subjective 
experience as a member of the AAUW na- 
tional Committee on Education and as daugh- 
ter of a member long active in AAUW affairs 
(Emily Fogg Mead of Philadelphia). Mr. 
Bavelas, who is assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, observed the convention with the 
detachment of the professional worker in the 
field of human relations in industry — and 
the only male who attended the daily sessions. 
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self-awareness which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the present age, which 
has already named itself — The Atomic 
Age. A report was presented to the chair- 
men of the two committees which spon- 
sored the clarifiers’ activities (Education 
and Social Studies) and to the Board and 
General Director. The conclusions are 
briefly summarized here. 


The Tasks of a National Convention 


A national convention has to facilitate 
communication between national officers 
and national staff and all levels of member- 
ship — individuals, and regional, state, 
and local units — as well as among those 
groups of members who ordinarily have 
little contact with each other. The con- 
vention also has to provide a_ bridge 
between the policies which have been 
operative since the last convention, and 
shifts in policy or new policies which may 
develop. It has to provide an ongoing 
sense of purpose within which local 
groups can carry on until the next con- 
vention, and lay the groundwork for the 
next convention. These are general tasks 
for any convention, and the specific 
success of the Dallas Convention can be 
partly evaluated in these terms. It is the 
opinion of the clarifiers that the Dallas 
Convention was a success, in that while 
continuity was preserved with the past, 
an expectation of orderly future change 
was also present. 


Special Problems of AAUW 


The AAUW has certain special prob- 
lems in the nature of its organization and 
membership which can never be solved 
or resolved but which will always have 
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to be met constructively. First, there 
is the coritrast in the membership be- 
tween the college-graduate homemaker, 
and the woman who earns her living out- 
side the home. This contrast tends to get 
phrased in various ways, as a contrast or 
even conflict between the married and 
the unmarried, or the professional and 
the lay membership, the academic and 
the human or common-sense point of 
view; between professional women with 
high prestige and the “others.” It is 
always likely to express itself as partisan- 
ship for the elected officers (who, though 
they may be professional women, are 
volunteer workers) on the one hand, and 
professional staff on the other. The more 
the membership is aware of this difficulty, 
the less it will arise. The existence of the 
two points of view within the Association 
is also, of course, one of its major strengths, 

Second, and related to the first prob- 
lem, is the circumstance that the AAUW 
is preponderantly a lay organization but 
bases its appeal upon the professional or 
potentially professional nature of its 
members, all of whom are college or 
university graduates. This results in 
confusion between the functions of staff 
and officers, and difficulties at the branch 
level over the contributions which profes- 
sional members — for example teachers — 
should make to a program. 

Third, the organization of the Associa- 
tion in groups which derive their existence 
from the national organization, conforms 
to American usage for organizations of 
rather limited or special goals — like 
fellowships — but is in conflict with 
American usage whenever wide local 
issues are involved where each local 
group, branch or state, immediately 
struggles for autonomy. Many of the 
difficulties over nationally planned legis- 
lative work or nationally planned pro- 
gram, come from this conflict. There are 
also, inevitably, confusions in the func- 
tions of the national staff, who are asked 
to execute a national mandate — which 
in a democratic organization never repre- 
sents the whole membership. Those who 


disagree with the policy of the majority 
will complain about “dictation” from 
national Headquarters at the same time 
that those members who agree with the 
policy will be complaining about not 
receiving enough help. The same indi- 
viduals may complain of dictation at one 
period and lack of help or direction at 
another; and they will not be showing 
inconsistency which the staff could justly 
deplore, but rather reflecting sensitively 
a change in the climate of opinion of the 
whole country. 

A fourth problem lies in the exclusive- 
ness of AAUW, because exclusiveness is 
a form of behavior which is very difficult 
to combine with democracy. To keep the 
exclusiveness an instrument for raising 
the standards of education for women, 
and yet not turn it into an undemocratic 
instrument bolstering the prestige or 
privilege of one group against another, 
requires a kind of tightrope walking, of 
which the membership will tend to be- 
come acutely conscious in those periods — 
like the present — when in the country as 
a whole we are attempting to improve our 
practices in the direction of inclusiveness 
of previously underprivileged minorities. 


Special 1947 Problems 


The convention faced the difficult task 
of bridging a six-year gap during which 
the political and ethical tone of the 
country had undergone a great change 
and atomic discoveries had changed the 
face of the world. The tensions which had 
developed from a state of non-meeting, 
and concurrent change, were comparable 
to the tensions which develop between 
husband and wife, friends or relatives, who 
have been long separated during a period 
which has been historically significant. 

It was necessary to make articulate 
efforts not to let these tensions, special to 
1947, precipitate any form of ill-timed or 
ill-advised action which would later have 
been inappropriate. This the convention 
did very successfully. Continual allowance 
had also to be made for the crowded 
housing conditions, difficulties of schedul- 
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ing informal meetings, and other physical 
conditions which made it difficult to hold 
a convention at all. 


Future Conventions 


Analysis of the Dallas Convention sug- 
gests that there are certain specific 
characteristics of the AAUW member- 
ship which reflect themselves in conven- 
tion attitudes and should be taken into 
account in convention planning. The 
members of AAUW come together on 
the basis of very high ideals, a desire to 
assist others to the special educational 
privileges which they have enjoyed, and 
a very high level of aspiration and idealism 
in world affairs. These characteristics 
mean, concretely, that there will always 
be a self-critical rather than a self-con- 
gratulatory element present, and pro- 
grams built by officers or staff are likely 
to share in this inquiring, evaluating, and 
rather negative tone. 

The sense of dedication to the con- 
tinuance of education for women finds 
its expression in fellowships, and as this 
is also the sort of theme on which it is 
easy to agree nationally, and in which 
each branch, state, and region can be 
proud of its achievement, this theme 
provides the focus of enthusiasm as 
expressed in regional luncheons and in 
the fellowship dinner. The other high 
points of the convention were reached 
when speakers who represented the world 
of thought and ideals brought their best 
as a challenge to women who, whether 
as homemakers or professional women in 
isolated parts of the country, felt them- 
selves cut off and needing to be reunited 
to the on-going stream of intellectual 
aspiration in the country. 


The Science of Human Relations 
Applied to AAUW 
The use of human relations specialists 
as clarifiers and analysts in various aspects 
of the organization should throw light on 


such problems as the three-fold functions 
of the national officers and staff, — as an 
executive body within convention man- 
date, as a resource group to state organiza- 
tions and branches, and as representatives 
or delegates of the entire membership. 
These three roles are demanded from the 
same individuals, and confusion and 
need for clarification is bound to occur. 

It would be possible to design con- 
vention practice, both for the national 
convention and for regional and state 
meetings, to provide better demonstra- 
tions of principles of convention organiza- 
tion, e.g. dramatizing the reports of 
national committees so that the member- 
ship would realize to what degree they 
were representative of different regions, 
kinds of members, and shades of opinion; 
or designing the whole program around 
the Association as a whole rather than 
as a meticulous balancing of the claims 
of different committees which then appear 
as conflicting rather than cooperative 
parts of a whole. 

The continued demonstration of work- 
shop techniques which would be carried 
back into branches would also be valuable, 
and the Association might find it worth 
while to create a team to conduct work- 
shop sessions for branches that asked 
for help. This could be done by training 
sessions of several days in which members 
were chosen from different levels of the 
Association functioning, —regional, state, 
and local. 

Finally, two dangers face the Associa- 
tion which professionally directed alert- 
ness may help to avoid: the danger of 
setting up high goals, verbally and con- 
ceptually clear, which are not, however, 
translated into action; and the danger 
that as the Association grows it will 
crystalize around the purposes which 
gave it its earlier impetus, instead of 
developing new purposes on the basis of 
which a new generation of leaders may 
emerge. 





The AAUW International Students 


HIs yEAR, AAUW has made awards to 54 women from other countries for study in the 
- United States. Five of these have come to the United Stateson AAUW graduate fellowships, 
as announced in the Summer Journat. Listed below are the others who are studying here, -— 
this year’s recipients of International Study Grants (all-expense grants for women of the liber- 
ated areas) and Reconstruction Aid (special grants, often for small amounts, to aid in restoring 
to useful professional service women who have suffered from the war). This program for inter- 
national students is the Association’s major postwar reconstruction project, undertaken as a 
practical contribution to the rebuilding of education and to better understanding among the 
peoples of the world. 


STUDY GRANTS FOR 1947-48 


Belgium 


HELENE GoupsmirT, to study medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania 


During the German occupancy of Belgium, 
Dr. Goudsmit actively engaged in the resist- 
ance movement. 

Arrested in Paris when she attempted to 
escape to England, she was jailed for one year 
before being deported to Ravensbruck concen- 
tration camp in Germany. While there she 
served as a doctor until April 25, 1945, when 
she was freed by the Swedish Red Cross. Upon 
her release, Dr. Goudsmit went to Sweden for 
a few months to care for sick Belgian prisoners. 

Dr. Goudsmit, assistant in the otolaryn- 
gology department of the Ixelles Hospital in 
Brussels, will specialize here in otolaryngology. 
She received her M.D. from the University of 
Brussels in 1937. 


China 
Tsal-wE1 O-YAnG, to study English litera- 
ture at the University of Southern 
California 
Tsai-wei O-Yang (Mrs. T. C. Woo), who is 
an English teacher at the National College of 
Railway Administration in Peiping, will work 
here on her thesis comparing Western and 
Chinese biographies. 
A graduate of Peking University in the 
Department of Western Languages and Litera- 


ture, Miss O-Yang comes from an old family 
with a rich background of scholarly tradition. 
She has published translations from Chinese, 
English, and French of philosophical, histori- 
cal, and literary works and has translated 
recently a famous Chinese opera of the Tsing 
Dynasty, “The Everlasting Wrong.” 

Her story reveals something of the conflict 
that is back of the emancipation of the 
modern Chinese woman. She writes. 

“To be born a girl was no small thing in 
China, especially during the intermediate 
period between the old and the new. But I 
have the ambition to overcome this difficulty. 
My mother also encouraged me to do so. My 
mother was a woman of college education and 
full of new ideas. But my father was so obsti- 
nate as to forbid her teaching in any school. 
He said it would hurt his dignity. 

**My mother had six children, but I am the 
only daughter, so she put most of her energy on 
my education. She wished me to become a 
scholar, to struggle my way upward and to 
work for the emancipation of the Chinese 
women.” 


Kwan Hsu, to study nuclear physics at 
the University of Minnesota 


During the war years, Kwan Hsu was in- 
structor in physics and assistant in the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai machine shop. Besides 
teaching, she designed and constructed labora- 
tory apparatus for the physics department to 
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replace that which was lost and destroyed. She 
also established a laboratory for senior middle 
schools in Shanghai from funds donated by a 
factory manager in 1942 and taught in the 
laboratory, and helped in the Physics Depart- 
ment of the University of Shanghai. 


Czechoslovakia 


Bozena Nemcova, to study social psy- 
chology at Radcliffe College 


War-time experiences led Miss Nemcova, of 
Prague, to turn to social science as a field of 
study when she was ready to enter Charles 
University. After graduating from high school 
in 1942, she worked in a chemical laboratory 
thus avoiding work in the German armament 
industry. 

At the close of the war she was transferred to 
the National Health Institute, where she con- 
tinued working while attending university lec- 
tures in social sciences and philosophy. Since 
social psychology is a subject neglected in her 
university, she applied for a study grant with 
the aim of specializing in this field and intro- 
ducing it in the universities of her country. 


Denmark 


INGER J@RGENSEN, to study psychology 
at Vassar College 


Miss Jgrgensen has a diploma as a nursery 
school teacher and a degree in psychology from 
the University of Copenhagen; she now wishes 
to study the diagnosis and treatment of adjust- 
ment difficulties in children and adolescents — 
a field in which there are no facilities for ad- 
vanced study in Denmark. 


Finland 


HELENA P1pprna, to study modern Ameri- 
can educational systems at Columbia 


Miss Pipping was an elementary school 
teacher in Helsingfors when the AAUW award 
was granted to her. During the summer of 
1946, she had worked with children under 
frontier conditions, helping to organize a 
nursery school program in Rovaniemi under 
the sponsorship of a Swedish group and the 
American Friends Service Committee Center. 
She also served on many occasions as inter- 
preter for the American director. 

Of her life and work during the war she 
writes. 

“When I was fourteen the Winter War in 


Finland broke out. My youngest brother and 
I went to the country ...to my grand- 
mother. In a few days her house was filled with 
fifteen young cousins of mine and fifteen un- 
protected old ladies from the neighboring 
town. I was one of the eldest children. 

**Very soon I felt it was not enough that I 
was knitting stockings for the soldiers and help- 
ing my grandmother with her housekeeping. 
. . . There was nobody who looked after the 
sledge transports. There I found a job. Two of 
my girl cousins and I drove timber and fire- 
wood from the forest and manure out to the 
fields. Though the winter was a cold one, we 
were not absent from work one day. After the 
peace in March 1940, I stayed on the farm 
working until school began. We children in 
Finland thought the war was over forever. But 
it was not. In the summer of 1941 it began 
again and of course I went back to farming. 

** At the end of the autumn . . . I felt I was 
old enough — now sixteen — for more serious 
work. So I went to Helsingfors. There I joined 
a course for help-sisters in Red Cross work. I 
worked in a great hospital in the dispensary 
department. In the spring of 1942 I had to 
become a schoolgirl again. Our lessons in the 
day and our sleep in the night were often inter- 
rupted by air raids. Now the Finnish children 
who had been taken to Sweden were so many, 
that it was difficult to find nurses for them. So 
in July, I was sent to nurse twelve of them.” 


France 


NIcoLe Jacquot, to study business ad- 
ministration at Indiana University 


Miss Jacquot holds a diploma of “‘Ingenieur 
des Arts et Manufactures” from the Ecole 
Centrale in Paris. She has worked in a chemical 
laboratory and has had some office training. 
Because so much needs to be done in France in 
business administration and organization she 
wishes to study American methods in these 
fields. 


GENEvIEVE Monon, studied child psy- 
chiatry at Smitn College School for 
Social Work this summer 


Miss Monod became interested in psychi- 
atric social work as a result of work for the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau during 1946, dealing 
with delinquent and problem children. She 
had been sent to the United States by the 
French government to study the American 
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methods of preventing and treating juvenile 
delinquency. 

During the war, Miss Monod worked in a 
military hospital and finished her studies and 
training as a social worker. Recently, she has 
been a psychiatric social worker in a Public 
Child Guidance Clinic in Paris. 


ANNETTE PrRéEvot, to study physics at 
Johns Hopkins University 


Associated with the development of some 
advanced techniques in experimental physics 
in Paris, Miss Prévot hopes to learn some of 
the new methods developed in the United 
States prior to and during the war in her field. 

Miss Prévot has been engaged in laboratory 
research on X-ray spectrography in the X-ray 
Department of the Laboratory of Physical 
Chemistry. 


MARGUERITE Réav, to study social work 
at the University of Chicago 


Miss Réau during the war was continuously 
engaged in organizing help for refugees and 
war sufferers. When the war broke out, she 
worked under an American committee, helping 
to evacuate the French from Givet, and later 
aiding in caring for refugees who had come into 
the Paris and Vendee area. 

In July 1940 Miss Réau was sent to Charle- 
ville by the French Railways, where she was 
in charge of a zone which was officially ‘‘for- 
bidden” but which was soon overcrowded 
by persons managing to enter in devious ways. 
The task of organizing canteens and rest cen- 
ters, libraries, and handicraft shops in that 
devastated part of France was tremendous. 

Under the Secours National and later the 
Entr’aide Francaise, she was in charge of a 
district lying partly within the forbidden zone 
and partly in the occupied zone; out of 110 
villages in the area, 45 had been destroyed. 
Miss Réau was also placed in charge of the 
Calvados area, where misery was widespread 
because of the continuous bombing of the 
coast. She was in Caen from D-Day to 
August 15, supervising arrangements for 2,500 
persons in a rest center. After the liberation 
Miss Réau spent a year among the ruins of 
Caen helping to rebuild the social welfare 
agencies. 

Then the French Government sent her to 
London to deal with the thousands of French 
children who were invited for three months of 
reeuperation and rehabilitation by English 
societies. 


TutrEseE Rousset, to study English and 
American literature at Wellesley College 


To prepare for her master’s degree Miss 
Roussel will make a study of American litera- 
ture and civilization. Majoring in English at 
the University of Lyons, she received two cer- 
tificates in English and was working for her 
“Licence d’Anglais” when the AAUW award 
was granted to her. 

Miss Roussel was working for the university 
library and the library of the American Infor- 
mation Service. 


Greece 


Frosso Carypis, to study civil engineer- 
ing at Purdue University 


As the first woman to obtain the degree of 
civil engineer in Greece, Miss Carydis was able 
to help her country during the war and in the 
postwar reconstruction. During the war, her 
work with the air shelter engineering service 
for Athens, Pireaus, and the suburbs, under 
the Ministry of Public Works, won commenda- 
tion from the General Inspector for Public 
Works. 

Miss Carydis wishes to observe American 
methods in engineering in order to aid in 
reconstruction work. 


Exty Yoroputwz, to study history at the 
University of Missouri 


Born in Corfu, Miss Yotopulu was gradu- 
ated from the University of Athens in history 
and archaeology and has been teaching history 
at Pierce College in Athens. She will work for 
her doctor’s degree. 


Netherlands 


Anna WOLTJER, to study social work at 
Boston University 


Miss Woltjer is secretary of the Child Protec- 
tion Board in Amsterdam. After Leyden Uni- 
versity was closed by the Germans in 1940, she 
worked as a secretary and studied law in the 
evenings, passing her final examinations at 
Amsterdam University in 1942. She was for a 
time employed in the office of the public prose- 
cutor in Gréningen, assisting in criminological 
research. 

Miss Woltjer has taken courses in psychiatry 
and psychology to supplement her legal train- 
ing and has come to the United States for 
knowledge of the way social workers here 
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handle the intricate kinds of problems that 
confront children’s protection boards. 


CORNELIA VAN BEx&, to study pathology 


A long list of medical publications and 
several papers to be published in the coming 
year indicate Dr. Van Beek’s scientific attain- 
ments. She has been teaching general pathology 
at the University of Leyden and doing research 
during her ‘‘free’’ moments. 

For her work in identifying the Dutch and 
German victims of the war in the neighbor- 
hood of Leyden, Dr. Van Beek was awarded 
the bronze medal of the Dutch Red Cross. She 
modestly describes her wartime experiences 
thus: 

“In other words, we did what was to be 
expected from us, from the point of view of 
justice and humanity. I belonged to the per- 
sons who were asked to liquidate the Dutch 
Association of University Women and the 
Dutch Association of Medical Women, before 
the Germans could disband them and take the 
money. The money was saved and given to 
students in need.” 

Though Dr. Van Beek was to arrive in the 
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United States in January for her six months 
stay, she may have to delay her arrival some- 
what because of illness incurred during the 
summer. 


Italy 


Anna Conrorto, to study biological 
physics at Washington University, St. 
Louis 
Advanced laboratory work in radioactive 

substances used as indicators will comprise 
Miss Conforto’s research. She has been teach- 
ing in Rome since she received her degree in 
physics from the University of Rome. During 
the war, Miss Conforto was relieved from com- 
pulsory civil training because of her work at 
the Institute of Physics. 


FiaMMETTA Rossetti, to study experi- 
mental biology at the University of 
Chicago 
Having secured her doctor’s degree in biology 

from the University of Rome in 1946, Dr. 

Rossetti will continue her studies with empha- 

sis on neuro-embryology during her stay in the 


Women from these countries received grants from AAUW for study in the United 
States in 1947-48. (The numbers include Fellowships announced in the Summer 


JOURNAL, International Study 


Grants 


and Reconstruction Aid Grants.) 
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United States. Dr. Rossetti belongs to a family 
which numbers many distinguished scholars. 
Her grandmother was one of the first women of 
her country to be graduated in natural science 
and to continue scientific research. 


Luxembourg 


Lity UnpEN, to study decorative painting 
at New York University, Institute of 
Fine Arts 


Until the Germans forbade Miss Unden to 
paint, for political reasons, and finally placed 
her in the Ravensbruck concentration camp 
for her work with the underground, she was a 
painter. With the liberation, after more than 
two years of imprisonment, she accepted the 
post of art teacher in a girls’ secondary school 
in Luxembourg. 

Several of Miss Unden’s paintings have been 
shown at the national salon exhibition in recent 
years. Oil is her favorite medium and her 
paintings have been purchased for various 
private collections as well as by the Luxem- 
bourg Museum of Fine Art and by Her High- 
ness, the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg. 

Her background includes study in Paris and 
at the Academy of Arts in Brussels. In 1935 
she was elected to the “Cercle Artistique,” 
which admits as members only trained and 
noted artists of Luxembourg selected by a 
special commission. 


Maria Mancen, to study American liter- 
ature and civilization at Indiana Uni- 
versity 


Though she was only fifteen years old when 
the Germans invaded Luxembourg, Miss 
Mangen was threatened with dismissal from 
school by German leaders for her “anti- 
German behavior.” She took language lessons 
secretly when she finally was dismissed and 
though often ordered to report to the German 
Labor Service, she evaded the labor draft. 

Miss Mangen is interested in studying Amer- 
ican literature and civilization, particularly in 
relation to European influences. She holds cer- 
tificates of French and German literature and 
civilization from the Universities of Paris and 
Montpellier. 


Norway 


Marra Tysk, to study agricultural chem- 
istry at Michigan State College 
Miss Tyse was employed at the Government 
Veterinary Experimental Farm for Diseases of 


Sheep at Hodne, Stavanger, following study at 
Oslo University as a chemistry major. She 
returned to Oslo in 1944 for further work in 
chemistry. 

Miss Tyse will study the chemistry of plants 
and soil with a view to improving agricultural 
methods in her own country. 


SoLveic Sem, to study applied psychol- 
ogy at the University of Illinois 


During the German occupation of Norway, 
Mrs. Seim took part in the resistance move- 
ment, opening her home to secret meetings, 
Illegal papers were distributed as “‘a matter of 
course.” 

After a brief period in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, where she worked in the psychology 
office of the Psycho-technical Institute and 
School, Mrs. Seim was appointed to head the 
Juvenile Employment Service in Trondheim. 
She will study tests used in vocational guid- 
ance and industrial work with the intent of 
standardizing new tests for her vocational 
guidance work in Norway. Mrs. Seim holds a 
degree in psychology from Oslo University. 


Philippines 


Maria Fr Atienza, to study education 
at Columbia University 


In order to put forward the teaching of 
simple rules of health, sanitation, and nutri- 
tion to the Filipinos, Mrs. Atienza wishes to 
study our methods of visual education and 
other techniques which may be helpful. 

On a field trip during the summer, she ob- 
served the teaching of home economics in 
various American universities. Mrs. Atienza 
obtained her master’s degree in home eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois last year. 

During the three years under the Japanese 
regime, Mrs. Atienza worked with the under- 
ground, helping Filipino and American prison- 
ers of war. She was also a volunteer worker for 
the Philippine Red Cross. 

She served as a Division Supervisor in Home 
Economics in Tarlac and as general office 
supervisor in the Bureau of Education as well 
as teaching in the city schools of Manila. 


JOSEFINA CoNsTANTINO, to study English 
at Columbia Teachers College 


In addition to graduate courses in English, 
Miss Constantino will study progressive meth- 
ods of teaching English and guidance work 
carried out in American schools. 















Following her graduation from the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, she taught in the 
Manila public high schools and for a time 
served as a supervisor in English. Shortly after 
war broke out, she became a case worker at the 
Bureau of Public Welfare. Following the libera- 
tion she was called to work with American 
relief officers of the Philippine Civil Affairs 
Unit, later being promoted to Assistant Relief 
and Welfare Officer. In 1945 she returned to 
teaching and progressed to instructor in the 
College of Education of the University of the 
Philippines, 
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assistants at Brown again this year, thus 
financing part of their stay here. 
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(See 1946-47 announcement in the Fall 1946 JourRNAL) 
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awarded a prize from the Damasak Fund for 
placing first in mid-year examinations. Upon 
her return to Siam she will help in improving 
the educational system. 


Rapies TANTRANON, to study library 
science at the University of Illinois 


Miss Tantranon has had complete charge of 
the Chulalongkorn University Library of 20,- 
000 volumes in addition to her position as 
assistant lecturer in the university history and 
geography departments. 

During the war, Miss Tantranon was evacu- 
ated with her family to an area which was dis- 
tant from Bangkok but was nevertheless the 
chief target of Allied bombers. Though the 
university remained open for the first two 
years of the war, it was later closed because of 
air raids. 

Miss Tantranon’s studies here will be of 
great value upon her return to Siam, where 
trained librarians are virtually non-existent. 





Poland 


Lupwika Desosz-Sikorowa, 1946-47 
grant delayed until this year; to study 
zoology at Radcliffe College 


Miss Debosz-Sikorowa was unable to obtain 
travel accomodations last year. 


Rose JABLKOwsKA, to study English and 
American literature at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Jablkowska did not arrive in time for 

the fall 1946 term; her grant was extended in 

order that she might complete her year’s work. 


Norway 


AstauG AANENSEN, summer extension of 
grant for study of child psychology at 
University of Wisconsin 


ANNE SoriE OEsTVEDT STROMNAES, grant 
delayed until fall term for study of 
chemistry of food and nutrition at Uni- 
versity of California 


Mrs. Stromnaes willcomplete the semester she 
missed last spring as a result of a severe injury. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID 
For short periods of study or partial_contribution to expenses 


Denmark 


Sicrip Hom, pediatrician from Copen- 
hagen — $1,200 for study of health 
education and children’s institutes. 

Anna M, JorGENSEN — $1,000 for cancer 
research at Cornell University Medical 
School this fall. 


HELENE YTTING, gynecologist — $1,000 
to study cancer diagnosis and to visit 
gynecological and obstetrical depart- 
ments in the United States 


India 


Dorotruy Moses, teacher in Women’s 
College in Calcutta — $500 to.continue 
study at the New York School of Social 
Work during the summer. Upon her re- 
turn to India she will train social wel- 
fare workers in the Calcutta School of 
Social Work 


Netherlands 


Dr. Evaenie M. J. Breuxers — $500 
for traveling expenses in the United 
States while making a survey of the 
development of child psychology in 
America 

EuizaBetu VAN Hitxe, psychiatric social 
worker in the Child Guidance Clinic 
in Amsterdam — $1,000 was used for 
study of psychiatric social work at the 
Smith College School for Social Work 
this summer 

Dr. Macutetp ME LLINnK, student at 
Bryn Mawr — $300 to visit various 
museums to study archaeology. Dr. 
Mellink held the Philadelphia Grant-in- 
Aid in 1946-47. 


Atma MippELHOvEN, to study pediatrics 
at Harvard and Columbia University 


Dr. Middelhoven is deputy-director of the 
Emma Hospital for Sick Children in Amster- 


dam. Because of the responsibility of her post, 
she can leave for only a limited time. Her 
three-months’ stay in the United States under 
her International Study Grant will be divided 
among the Children’s Hospital of Harvard 
University, Babies Hospital of Columbia, and 
other hospitals and universities where she will 
study recent developments in pediatrics, 


Poland 


IRENE ApAmMowicz — $1,500 to observe 
social welfare institutions. Miss Adamo- 
wicz has been an inspector of homes for 
children for the Ministry of Education 
in Warsaw. 


Finland 


Exisa Arriia — $500, granted in the 
spring for maintenance and travel to the 
United States to study public nursing at 
the University of Pittsburgh 

Autr WinerHEmMo — $300 for traveling 
expenses to make professional contacts 
following the Toronto IFUW Confer- 


ence 


Greece 


Korata Kroxopitou — $1,500 for grad- 
uate work in secondary education and 
English literature at Smith College. 
Miss Krokodilou was head of the sec- 
ondary school of Pierce College in 
Athens when the award was made. 

Despina Kyritst— $100 to pay for 
summer expenses at Columbia Univer- 
sity while she is studying social work. 
Miss Kyritsi has taken preparatory 
work at Pierce College, Athens, and 
worked for UNRRA before coming to 
the United States. 


Marietta Papazapu, head of a training 
school for nurses in Greece — $200 to 
aid in studying nursing at Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Mary E. Woolley 


When Dr. Mary E. Woolley left this 
earth the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women lost one of the staunchest 
of its supporters, a gifted woman filling 
one high place after another, and in all of 
them demonstrating the things for which 
the Association exists. 

She was a member of the War Service 
Committee of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnae in 1917 just after America 
entered World War I, and before the two 
alumnae associations of women in the 
United States joined to form AAUW. 
She was elected President of this associa- 
tion in 1927, and for six years served it 
and countless of its branches in promot- 
ing the program of the Association. After 
that office she was chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, and as 
such the official representative of the 
AAUW in the international body. 

These channels of service by no means 
exhausted her work for university women. 
In her guidance of the long line of stu- 
dents in Mount Holyoke College during 
her thirty-seven years as its president; in 
her relations with the faculty members of 
that institution; in her interpretation of 
the responsibilities of university women 
with regard to international relations, es- 
pecially during her service in Geneva as a 
member of the Disarmament Conference, 
and in her public writings and speeches at 
home; in her frank and insistent position 
on equality of opportunity for both men 
and women in all things touching educa- 
tion, race, and religion; and in the high 
inspiration that she could, by a quality 
that was particularly hers, impart to both 
young and old toward the great issues of 
life; in all these ways she honored the 
Association whose tenets were her own. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women is proud indeed to administer 
the Mary E. Woolley Fellowship raised 
by those who admired and loved her. The 
holders of that fellowship year after year 
can find in Miss Woolley’s life, if they seek 
it, strength for theirown. Meta Grass 
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THE AAUW MOURNS THE PASSING OF 
MARY E. WOOLLEY, REMEMBERING WITH 
DEEP GRATITUDE HER LEADERSHIP AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, HER 
MANY SERVICES IN ADVANCING WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION, THE RECOGNITION OF WOMEN 
THAT CAME THROUGH HER ATTAINMENTS, 
AND HER INSPIRING AND PRACTICAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE, 


This message was sent by Dr. McHale 
in behalf of the American Association of 
University Women, to be included in a 
memorial tribute to Mary E. Woolley, 
who died September 5, at the age of 
eighty-four. 

Dr. Glass, successor to Dr. Woolley as 
president of AAUW, has written of what 
Dr. Woolley meant to the Association. 
Her other attainments, and the honors 
heaped upon her, were so many that only 
a few can be mentioned here. 

She was the first woman to receive the 
A.B. degree from Brown University, in 
1894; the next year she received the Mas- 
ter’s degree from the same university. 
After teaching at Wheaton Seminary and 
at Wellesley College, in 1900 she was ap- 
pointed president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. In the thirty-seven years of her ad- 
ministration, Dr. Woolley brought that 
small college from scarcely more than 
seminary status to first-rate rank among 
American colleges. Under her administra- 
tion the student body was doubled, the 
faculty almost quadrupled, and endow- 
ment and equipment increased to a total 
of almost $10,000,000. 

In all these years, her influence went 
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far beyond the campus. Dr. Woolley 
worked untiringly for international under- 
standing and cooperation. She was an 
ardent champion of the League of Na- 
tions, was an officer of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and in 1922 was the 
only woman member of the China Educa- 
tion Commission. In 1932 she was ap- 
pointed a member of the American dele- 
gation to the Disarmament Conference 
in Geneva — a post which she accepted 
with the characteristic comment that 
“Women rush in where diplomats fear to 
tread and do a lot to make this world a 
better place to live in.” 

Dr. Woolley was constantly called 
upon as a speaker, and served as officer or 
adviser to seemingly countless organiza- 
tions and institutions concerned with edu- 
cation and civic and international affairs. 
In 1932 she was named in a nation-wide 
poll, “one of the twelve greatest American 
women.” In the course of her long career, 
eighteen colleges conferred honorary de- 
grees upon her and many other honors 
were awarded her. 

Believing strongly that women’s oppor- 
tunities to “make this world a better 
place to live in” should be extended, Dr. 
Woolley was deeply disappointed when a 
man was chosen as her successor at 
Mount Holyoke. After her retirement 
in 1937 she was much in demand as a 
speaker, and she continued to be active 
in the movements that had claimed her 
support, until in September 1944 her 
activities were curtailed by ill health. 

An international fellowship named for 
Mary E. Woolley has been raised by 
AAUW members in the North New Eng- 
land states, with the generous help of other 
friends and Mount Holyoke alumnae. 


Harriet W. Elliott 


Harriet W. Elliott, Dean of Women 
and professor of political science at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina for more than twenty-five 
years, died on August 6 at the home of 
her sister in Carbondale, Illinois. Miss 
Elliott from 1937 to 1943 was chairman 


of the AAUW Committee on Legislation 
and member of the national Board of 
Directors. Under her chairmanship the 
present organization of the Legislative 
Committee was set up to include the 
chairmen of the various other national 
committees whose fields are related to 
legislation and thus bring legislative 
activity into closer relation to the Asso- 
ciation’s study program. 

Miss Elliott believed strongly that 
women should take more civic and politi- 
cal responsibility, and that conviction 
was given notable expression in her own 
career. She not only taught political 
science and organized the support of 
women’s groups for social legislation in 
North Carolina, she also worked actively 
in the Democratic Party beginning with 
grass-roots service and later serving as 
delegate-at-large from her state to the 
Democratic National Convention in 1932 
and 1936, and as an alternate North 
Carolina member of the party’s platform 
committee in 1936. 

In government she attained distinction 
through appointment to important ad- 
ministrative posts, — in 1940 as the only 
woman member of the National Defense 
Commission, in 1941 as associate ad- 
ministrator of the OPA, heading the 
consumer division, and in 1942 (after her 
resignation from these positions) as 
director of the Women’s Division of the 
United States Treasury Department’s 
war bond program. She also served as 
member of an advisory committee on 
setting up a women’s auxiliary to the 
Navy, and after the war as one of the 
American delegates to the UNESCO 
conference in London. 

Those who had the privilege of knowing 
and working with Miss Elliott will re- 
member her ability, her vision, and es- 
pecially her deep concern for the welfare 
of human beings. She believed that 
women, if they are to express that concern 
effectively, must take a much more active 
part in politics and government, and she 
offered a notable example of how it can 
be done. 


ji, Ga 
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Women in the News 


We congratulate the President and 
Secretary Marshall on the choice of two 
outstanding AAUW members to serve on 
the panel of scholars which is to help 
administer the Fulbright Act. Sarah 
Blanding, president of Vassar College, and 
Helen C. White, past president of the 
AAUW, were appointed in July to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships to select 
American students who will study abroad 
under provisions of the Act. Expenses of 
these students will be paid from the sale 
of surplus war assets in foreign countries. 
The insight and experience of these two 
able women will be extremely valuable to 
the State Department in the administra- 
tion of the Act. 

And now comes another honor, and 
responsibility, to Dr. White, — appoint- 
ment by President Truman as one of the 
five United States delegates to the second 
general conference of UNESCO, to be 
held in Mexico City in November. She is 
the only woman on the U. S. delegation. 
Anna Rosenberg of New York, labor rela- 
tions consultant, is one of the five non- 
voting delegates. 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW General 
Director, has been re-elected as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, ad- 
visory body to the State Department. 

Dr. Martha N. Eliot, of the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, is president-elect of the 
U. S. Public Health Association. 

Two women have been elected to the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters: 
Anne O’Hare McCormick, journalist — 
and only woman to become a member of 
the Editorial Board of the New York Times 
— and Marianne Craigh Moore, poet. 


Did you notice that Loula Grace Erd- 
man, of Canyon, Texas, won the $10,000 
prize offered by Redbook Magazine and 
Dodd, Mead and Company, with her 
novel of contemporary midwestern life? 
Miss Erdman is a member of the Canyon 
Branch. 

The Journat offers congratulations 
(somewhat tardily, because of the conven- 
tion priorities in recent issues) to Mar- 
garet S. Harding, who this year celebrated 
twenty years as director of the University 
of Minnesota Press. Actually the celebra- 
tion was a joint one of Mrs. Harding and 
the Press, for she has been director since 
its founding. This is one branch of a large 
coeducational university that isn’t slight- 
ing women in its set-up, for the twentieth 
anniversary saw every department of the 
Press headed by a woman. Helen Clape- 
sattle, author of the best-selling biogra- 
phy, The Drs. Mayo, is editor, and Jane 
McCarthy holds the unique position — 
for a woman — of production manager 
and book designer. 

Commercial publishing houses, too, are 
giving opportunities to women. The 
World Book Encyclopedia publishers 
write us with some pride that women 
figured prominently in the ten-year task 
— just completed — of revising and re- 
setting the encyclopedia. Such key posi- 
tions as biography editor, social studies 
editor, research editor, and style editor ' 
were, we are told, assigned to women, and 
Photographs Editor Helen Mitchell had 
the task of collecting over 1,500,000 pic- 
tures (ranging from aardvarks to zyco- 
petalums) from which she chose 10,000 
to be used for illustrations. There are, in 
fact, 50 percent more women than men on 
the editorial staff; and one contributor 
out of seven is a woman. 











In August many 
5 American news- 
} papers carried a 
story on “Ex- 
change Teachers 
Sail for Britain,” 
giving details of 
the departure of 
125 American 
teachers to 
spend a year in British schools, replacing 
an equal number, who were leaving Brit- 
ain to teach in our classrooms. This 1947- 
48 chapter of the teachers exchange pro- 
gram has been made possible by the co- 
operation of many individuals and school 
systems, and of government agencies and 
volunteer organizations, of which AAUW 
is one. 

It was in October 1945 that the na- 
tional Education Committee of AAUW 
recommended that steps be taken to revive 
the teachers exchange program which had 
been one of the Association’s international 
projects before the war. Just at this time, 
the Department of State invited the 
AAUW and other organizations to join in 
forming a committee to advise regarding 
a proposal from Great Britain for the 
initiation of a teachers exchange program 
on a large scale. 

This request was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and a Teacher Advisory Committee 
for the Exchange of Teachers between 
Great Britain and the United States was 
formed. AAUW welcomed the opportunity 
to help in furthering a much more exten- 
sive program than the Association itself 
could have administered, and the Asso- 
ciate in Higher Education was assigned as 
liaison staff member for AAUW on the 
advisory committee. The U. S. Office of 





When “ashes Exchange CZmenes 


THE SECOND YEAR OF EXCHANGES WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


Education is handling the innumerable ad- 
ministrative details. 

For 1946-47, arrangements were made 
for 74 pairs of exchanges, between schools 
in 29 states and corresponding schools in 
Great Britain. AAUW state divisions and 
branches contributed to the success of the 
program by helping to make British 
teachers in their vicinity feel at home. The 
New York City Branch assisted in welcom- 
ing the first British teachers upon their 
arrival. Throughout the year, state divi- 
sions and branches entertained the teach- 
ers and included them in their branch 
meetings, often reporting the benefit 
which they received from the teachers 
through discussion groups in which they 
figured. Expressions of appreciation of the 
courtesies extended by the AAUW to the 
teachers have reached Headquarters from 
numerous sources. 

For 1947-48, two additional states are 
participating, bringing the number to 31. 
To permit participation in an exchange 
program, some of the states have had to 
eliminate constitutional requirements that 
only a native-born citizen may be en- 
gaged as a teacher. In some states, AAUW 
groups have helped to speed the necessary 
legislation. And in one state it was neces- 
sary to overcome the qualms of authorities 
about entering the program upon learning 
that the person selected for the exchange 
was the possessor of the degree, an “* Ex- 
ternal Lady Literate in Arts.” One per- 
haps understands the qualms! 

The exchange arrangement this year in- 
cludes one with northern Ireland and also 
one with the Shetland Islands. The 
teacher going to the Shetlands is to spend 
part of her time in Scotland, as all of the 
applicants who were approached regarding 
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the Shetland exchange feared loneliness in 
that assignment. 

Reports from the first group of ex- 
changes carry frequent reminders that 
tact and adaptability are required to trans- 
late international contacts into interna- 
tional understanding. A teacher from an 
excellently equipped school in Michigan 
had to make a considerable adjustment in 
her teaching methods in her Welsh school. 
Obviously she succeeded, for her Welsh 
principal paid her this tribute, “The best 
thing in this community for twenty years 
is Miss Solomon. I have been the head of 
the school here that long.” 

The cold figured in the reports of all the 
American teachers. Britain’s fuel crisis and 
record cold last winter constituted a severe 
ordeal and even a threat to health for 
Americans used to warmer temperatures. 
But the teachers were cheerful despite 
this and other tests of their adaptability. 

The exchange teachers were kept busy 
with outside engagements, as the chair- 
man of the Teacher Advisory Committee 
reported. He traveled in Great Britain 
during December ’46 to visit the American 
teachers. When he called on Miss Grace F. 
Holcomb, an AAUW member from Bing- 
hamton, New York, located in Mansfield, 
England, he found her out making a 
speech — her twenty-eighth, and she had 
been in England for only four months! 

Home economics as an exchange field 
presented its difficulties. An effort to teach 
British children some American dishes 
was resisted by the children themselves; 
and an attempt to speed some lessons was 
met with the protest, “‘the British custom 
is to teach fancy stitches slowly.” 

Miss Elinor C. Ewing, an AAUW mem- 
ber from Nashville, found the piano in her 
classroom a doubtful asset, for it meant 
that the room was used as a community 
center at night, and every piece of paper, 
pencil, etc. had to be cleared away nightly, 
in order to have any materials available 
next day. 

One teacher and his wife, from Newport 
News, Virginia, established in Market 
Rasen, were particularly successful in their 


wide and cordial community relationships. 
Their experience may become a precedent 
for selection of more married couples as 
participants in the program. The wife 
proved to be in great demand as a speaker, 
and their young child was taken as the 
exemplar of American family practices in 
child psychology. 

The children in one class were aston- 
ished by the roster of students the Ameri- 
can teacher had in her classroom at home, 
— with not one Anglo-Saxon name on the 
list. 

The American teachers managed to 
travel about on the Continent rather con- 
siderably. Fifteen went to Paris for 
Christmas, ten to Switzerland, five to 
Ireland, and others weekended in Holland. 

Of course there were bound to be some 
personal misfortunes. One teacher, when 
reporting in December, had not yet re- 
ceived her trunk. She particularly missed 
the additional underwear it contained, 
and gratefully received a gift of woolen 
yarn that enabled her to knit some. 


From all the various experiences, the 
Advisory Committee learned that in the 
selection of exchanges it is advisable to go 
as deeply as possible into family responsi- 
bilities, because these may determine— 
more than the weather or lack of under- 
wear — the attitude of the teacher. For 
example, one of our less adaptable Ameri- 
can exchange teachers was worried con- 
stantly about having left her aged mother, 
and gained few benefits of residence 
abroad. 

In selection of American teachers, spe- 
cial emphasis was placed this year on 
health, though Great Britain, it is to be 
hoped, will not have another winter such 
as last year’s. 

AAUW members served on the eighteen 
regional selection committees, interviewing 
applicants for the exchange program. 
And now AAUW groups are once more 
offering a friendly welcome to the men 
and women from British schoolrooms who 
have come to this country to learn as well 
as to teach. 











Oo HUNDRED AAUW delegates, most 
of them leaders in our international 
relations activities, came from every state 
in the union to share an unforgettable 
experience: the first postwar Conference of 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, held in Toronto, August 
11-16. This was the only time an IFUW 
Conference had met outside of Europe, 
and for many of the foreign delegates it 
meant their first visit to this continent. 
There were nearly a hundred from twenty- 
four countries overseas, besides two hun- 
dred each from Canada and the United 
States, and accredited. observers from 
China, the Philippines, and Syria. 

They were an impressive group, among 
them some of the world’s most distin- 
guished scholars — women of every pro- 
fession, scientists, lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, many of them wives and mothers too. 
The frail little President, Dr. Stanislawa 
Adamowizc, who is a survivor of the seige 
of Warsaw, made a striking contrast to 
the towering strength of the first Vice- 
President, Dr. Jeanne Eder of Switzer- 
land, the newly-elected Treasurer. The 
keen minds of both made a deep impres- 
sion on the delegates. 

In opening the Twenty-seventh Council 
sessions Monday morning, Dr. Adamo- 
wicz said: “The international uncertainty, 
the burden of hardships, disappointments, 
and hope deferred, often depress us. We 
all need to establish contact with the 
minds of others, for even in casual conver- 
sation we sometimes glean much of inter- 
est and profit. Let us make the most of our 
opportunity of being together.” 


FEDERATION 


THE NINTH IFUW CONFERENCE 
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There were a number of: good oppor- 
tunities for establishing the kind of stimu- 
lating contact to which Dr. Adamowicz 
referred, and the delegates did make the 
most of them. For the Council members 
there was a beautiful luncheon given in 
their honor at the Royal Yacht Club by 
the Mayor and Council of the City of 
Toronto. The AAUW delegates — who 
early learned to refer to “the States” 
rather than “America,” in deference to 
their Canadian colleagues — had a special 
orientation meeting of their own that same 
day, with talks by President Hottel, Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, and Dr. Meta Glass on 
the history of IFUW and the background 
of this Conference. Formal receptions to 
the delegates, garden parties, and smaller 
social gatherings so lavishly provided by 
the Canadians proved, in spite of the 
wilting heat, a really important means of 
building the bridges of friendship which 
are so much needed in these crucial days. 

One of the most dramatic moments oc- 
curred at the opening meeting of the 
Council, when that body voted unani- 
mously to accept the recommendation of 
the Special Committee on Readmission to 
Membership, and welcomed back into the 
fold the Austrian, Czech, and Greek Asso- 
ciations. Their delegates were immediately 
called in to take their seats at the long 
horseshoe Council table; in response to the 
President’s cordial welcome, each said a 
few words indicating how much readmis- 
sion meant to them. 

The Hungarian Federation, whose con- 
stitution had been approved by the com- 
mittee, had withdrawn its application in 
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mid-June, claiming it never had severed 
its connection with the IFUW. However, 
its membership clearly had lapsed under 
the provisions of the IFUW constitution, 
and the Council unanimously adopted a 
resolution regretting the absence of a Hun- 
garian representative at Toronto, and 
looking forward to welcoming the Hun- 
garian Federation to re-affiliation. No new 
associations were admitted, though there 
are several whose recognition is under way, 
notably the Philippine and Chinese. 

The Council approved continued close 
cooperation of IFUW in the activities of 
UNESCO, including participation in the 
newly established Temporary Interna- 
tional Council for Educational Recon- 
struction. It also stressed the importance 
of effective liaison with the United Na- 
tions and its affiliated agencies, both 
directly and through the Liaison Com- 
mittee of Women’s International Organi- 
zations. It empowered the officers of 
IFUW to nominate representatives to 
serve on the new subcommittees to be 
set up in Paris, New York, and Geneva to 
work more closely with UNESCO, UN, 
and ILO respectively. 

Publication of a quarterly review was 
discussed and urged, and the matter re- 
ferred to the new publications committee 
for further study and action. Our AAUW 
Editor, Mrs. Ruth Wilson Tryon, was 
elected to this committee, along with 
Miss Bosanquet of Great Britain and 
Mme. Monod of France. These three are 
empowered to add two additional mem- 
bers and the full committee will then choose 
its own chairman — or “convenor”’ to use 
the official IFUW terminology. 

Other members of AAUW elected to 
IFUW committees were: Dean Bernice 
Brown Cronkhite, Convenor of the Com- 
mittee on Standards; Dr. Louise Pearce, 
member of the new Cultural Relations 
Committee; Judge Dorothy Kenyon, 
member of the new Committee on the 
Legal and Economic Status of Women; 
Dean Margaret Corwin, of the Finance 
Committee; and Dr. Dorothy Weeks of 
the Relief Committee. 


The new officers for the coming trien- 
nium are: Dean Vibert Douglas, Dean of 
Women, Queen’s University, Canada, 
President; Miss J. Marguerite Bowie, 
English barrister-at-law, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mlle. Jeanne Chaton of France, 
Second Vice-President; AAUW Past Presi- 
dent Dr. Helen C. White, Third Vice- 
President; and Dr. Jeanne Eder, Honorary 
Treasurer. 

One of the two scheduled public lec- 
tures which are traditionally the high 
spots of an IFUW Conference was given by 
Dr. White, who spoke on “UNESCO and 
the Advancement of Understanding.” The 
second was by Dr. Frances Moran, Regius 
Professor of Law at Trinity College, 
Dublin, the first woman to attain appoint- 
ment as King’s Counselor, who spoke on 
“Nuremberg — New Aspects of Interna- 
tional Law.” Her lucid and masterly 
analysis compared the trial of war crimi- 
nals after the two world wars, and in- 
cluded a vivid first-hand account of the 
courtroom scene at Nuremberg. After the 
close of her formal address, Dr. Moran 
came back to the rostrum to paint a 
memorable word picture of lilacs bloom- 
ing heavy-laden everywhere amid the 
rubble and utter destruction of the once 
picturesque old city — symbolic of Eu- 
rope’s hope of resurrection out of war’s 
devastation. The Chief Justice of Ontario, 
Mr. J. C. McRuer, K.C., presided. 

At the formal opening session of the 
Conference there had been speeches of 
welcome by the Mayor and by officials of 
the Province and Dominion governments, 
including Senator Cairine Wilson, first of 
Canada’s two women senators. Principal 
Taylor of University College, University 
of Toronto, delivered an inspiring and 
provocative short address on the world’s 
need for faith today. 

At the Members Meeting next morning, 
with Dr. Kathryn McHale, our General 
Director, presiding, the topic was “Why 
Associations of University Women? Are 
We Pulling Our Weight?” Dr. R. F. 
MeWilliams of Winnipeg, first President 
of the Canadian Federation of University 
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Women, challenged university women to 
take a more active part in political life, 
especially in law-making bodies. She her- 
self had served for some time as an elected 
alderman. Dr. McWilliams cited startling 
statistics as to the percentage of women in 
the legislatures of the various countries, 
showing the USSR at the top with 23 
percent (still far short of their boast of 
equality), while the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada “tail the list” with 
only about 1 percent each. 

The second speaker was Mile. Jeanne 
Chaton, an officer of the French Federa- 
tion, decorated for her active leadership in 
the resistance movement throughout the 
war. She was a living example of the 
strength of character, the depth of insight, 
the courage and vision which enabled the 
women of the occupied countries to play 
so great a part in the preservation of the 
world’s civilization. 

Dr. Maria de la Luz Grovas, former 
President of the Mexican Association, 
was the third speaker. Dressed in a lovely 
hand-embroidered Mexican Indian cos- 
tume, she told of the work of Mexican 
university women in her country’s great 
campaign against illiteracy. Representa- 
tives of Holland, Poland, India, England, 
Norway, and the United States partici- 
pated in the ensuing discussion. 

Special Interest Circles met two succes- 
sive afternoons, bringing together women 
from thirty countries who shared a com- 
mon interest in archaeology or law, medi- 
cine or adult education, history, eco- 
nomics, biology, physics, literature, social 
welfare, or the schools. Some groups visited 
the Toronto institutions concerned with 
their fields of interest, while others de- 
voted all their time to round-table discus- 
sions. For example, the Adult Education 
group discussed the opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of associations of university 
women in the field of adult education, 
opening with a panel of reports from 
British, Dutch, Canadian, Danish, French, 
New Zealand, Norwegian, Mexican, Po- 
lish, Egyptian, and US delegates. It then 


considered the function of adult education 
in promoting effective international or- 
ganization. Dr. Elizabeth Fackt of AAUW 
was chairman of this group. Other AAUW 
leaders of Circles were: Dr. Jeanette P, 
Nichols (Economics), and Dr. Nancy Scott 
(History). 

The Conference closed with a banquet 
whose theme was “The World Comes to 
Canada.” At the long head table were 
seated representatives of all the countries 
present, with the new IFUW officers and 
the Canadian Committee. Speakers had 
been invited to represent the “four corners 
of the earth”: Dr. Batho, President of the 
British Federation, Mlle. Charrot for 
France, Dr. Hartgerink for Holland, Miss 
Henley of South Africa, Miss Nanavutty 
of India (whose article in this JouRNAL 
brings news of the progress of Indian uni- 
versity women), Dr. Wiherheimo of Fin- 
land, Sra. Canejo of Brazil, Miss Fahmy of 
Egypt, and our own President, Dr. Hottel. 

It is impossible to summarize in a few 
paragraphs a week so packed with intel- 
lectual stimulus and the challenge of new 
contacts. One could sense everywhere the 
thrill of new discoveries and widening 
horizons. Some of the foreign delegates 
had visited for a week or two in the United 
States before the Conference, and had 
been most enthusiastically entertained by 
the branches in the Boston, New’ York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington areas. Their 
heart-warming appreciation augurs well 
for that growing mutual understanding 
which must always remain one of IFUW’s 
fundamental objectives. 

Our Secretary of State, General Mar- 
shall, puts understanding in the forefront 
of the world’s needs today: “The people 
of the world must learn to live together. 
The evils of ignorance must be countered 
by knowledge; suspicion must be offset by 
trust; and jealousy, by mutual respect.” 
The Toronto Conference of IFUW made 
an immeasurable contribution toward that 
mutual respect and trust. 


Heten Dwicut Rep 
AAUW Associate in International Education 





Two New Staff Members 


We are happy to announce that the two 
vacancies on the Headquarters staff, 
caused by the resignations of Mrs. Speek 
and Mrs. Houdlette, have been filled. Miss 
Christine M. Heinig has been appointed 
as Associate in Childhoagd Education, and 
Miss Marjorie L. Temple as Secretary to 
the Committees on Legislative Program 
and Status of Women. 

Miss Heinig brings to the AAUW child 
development program a rich experience in 
work with children, with parents, and 
with communities. She has been on the 
child development staffs in the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit; the Vassar Insti- 
tute of Euthenics; Cornell University; 
and Columbia University. 

She was director for several years of 
the National Child Research Center, 
Washington, D. C., one of the pilot proj- 
ects of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Fund program. She was also director of 
the Franklin Public Nursery School in 
Chicago, was a field regional officer for 
WPA emergency schools, and in 1938 was 
called to Australia to organize demonstra- 
tion preschool centers in the capital cities 
of the respective states, under the spon- 
sorship of the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Health and the Australian Asso- 
ciation for Preschool Child Development. 
Her Australian experience included super- 
vision of thirty-five free kindergartens’ in 
Melbourne, establishment of six model 
child care centers, and also a program of 
education for parents and the community, 
including a popular Kindergarten-of-the- 
Air radio program. She has helped to ar- 


range broadcasts along similar lines in this 
country and in Canada. A book on Pre- 
school Centres in Australia, written by 
Miss Heinig and the Australian Director 
General of Health, gives a report of the 
demonstration program in Australia. 

Miss Heinig has lectured on child de- 
velopment problems in the United States 
and Australia and in London. Her publi- 
cations include bulletins on play equip- 
ment and on nursery schools, and numer- 
ous articles in such periodicals as Child- 
hood Education, National Parents Maga- 
zine, and the Two-to-Siz Magazine, of 
which she was one of the editors. She was 
born in Winnetka, Illinois, is a graduate 
of the Winnetka Public Schools, the Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, 
and holds the Ph.B. from the University 
of Chicago, Department of Education, 
and the M.A. from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Miss Temple takes up her dual respon- 
sibilities, for the work in legislation and 
status of women, with training and ex- 
perience valuable in both fields. Born in 
Baltimore, she has an A.B. from the Col- 
lege of Notre-Dame, Maryland, and re- 
ceived the LL.B. from the University of 
Maryland, and is a member of the Mary- 
land bar. She gained experience in legisla- 
tive activities at the local level through 
working with the Medical Faculty of the 
State of Maryland and the Maryland 
State Registry of Physical Therapists in 
regard to a state law for licensing physical 
therapists — work which led to her ap- 
pointment by the governor as a member 
of the state licensing board. She comes to 
the AAUW from the Department of La- 
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bor, where she has served as attorney in 
the Solicitor’s Office and as economist in 
the Women’s Bureau. 

In the Solicitor’s Office she prepared 
materials for the International Labor Or- 
ganization and did research and analysis 
on legislation affecting the Department 
of Labor. Her work in furnishing informa- 
tion on legislation resulted in the cstab- 
lishment of an information service for 
members of the Solicitor’s Office and for 
other bureaus in the Department, con- 
cerning publications relating to the De- 
partment’s problems. In the Women’s 
Bureau her research and writing dealt 
with numerous problems — among them, 
household employment in the United 
States and in England. When the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, of the 
UN Economic and Social Council, asked 
all governments to furnish information 
on the comparative status of men and 
women, Miss Temple had the task of 
compiling information on federal, state, 
and territorial laws in the United States 
relating to the status of women. She is a 
member of two committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers: 
the Committee on International Double 
Taxation and the Committee on Labor 
Relations. 


More Members 
Good AAUW news is the steadily 


mounting membership figure. National 
membership stood at 94,597 at the end of 
the fiscal year, May 31, 1947 — an increase 
of almost 10 percent over the preceding 
year. Membership had increased at the 
same gratifying rate in 1945-46. 

But a growing organization, like grow- 
ing children, presents its problems. As 
these thousands of new memberships 
have come in, Headquarters facilities for 
record-keeping and services to the branch- 
es have been taxed to the utmost. The 
offices on the third and fifth floors of the 
national Headquarters building have been 
practically bursting at the seams. The 
situation has now been somewhat relieved 
by taking over bedrooms on the fourth 


floor for working space for Headquarters, 
The Board of Directors deeply regretted 
cutting down the number of bedrooms, 
but some solution of the problem of 
space was imperative. Five bedrooms 
will still be available to visiting national 
members. 


A Thousand Branches — Plus 


June 26, 1947 should have a special red 
circle on the AAUW calendar, for on that 
date the 1,000th branch was recognized, 
— Kensington, Maryland. However, a 
start was promptly made on the second 
thousand: there are now 1,004 branches. 

We extend a warm welcome to these 
branches organized since publication of 
the Summer JOURNAL: 


Cauirornia — Tahoe-Sierra 
Vacaville 

Cua — Pieping 

DELAWARE — Newark 

Ipano — Nampa 

Iowa — Ottumwa 

Marne — York County 

Mary.anpb — Kensington 

Minnesota — Waseca 

Oxuto — Osborn-Fairfield 


A letter from Miss Laura B. Cross 
describes the reorganization of the Peiping 


Branch: 


. .- One of the most interesting affairs 
recently was the reorganizational meeting of 
the Peiping Branch of the AAUW. There were 
about fifty women present, Chinese women who 
had studied in America and American women 
from the various missions, government, army, 
Peiping Union Medical Center, and other 
organizations. I think there were over twenty- 
five universities and colleges represented. 
The president is a graduate of Ginling who 
had studied in Vassar and the University of 
Michigan. 

One of the best speakers was Dr. Ch’en of 
Yenching (University) who told of her life 
out in Free China. She had taken seven weeks 
to get to her first destination. The most popular 
pieces of equipment she said were umbrellas, 
for you could use them outside in the rain, then 
inside to protect you from the leaks and then 
you could use them for partitions, your only 
source of privacy. Another told of how the 
women here in Peiping kept going, trying in 
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their quiet way not to cooperate, to help 
secretly those who were assisting outsiders, 
and to keep up the morale of those who had 
to live here. One told of experiences in Intern- 
ment Camp and those from America presented 
their experiences in a Relocation Center, work 
with OWI, etc. It was a very thrilling thing 
to feel that after all these experiences we were 
together again. It was gratifying to hear of 
the fine records some of the Chinese girls 
whom we had formerly helped with scholar- 
ships had made. So I am glad we have been 
able to get going and we will be able to help 
more girls in the future who need it in going 
on to higher institutions. When life has been 
grim and uninteresting it is a relief to have 
a cultural organization that brings kindred 
spirits together for some intellectual stimula- 
tion. 


We regret that the confusion between 
Menominie (Wisconsin) and Menominee 
(Michigan) has reached the JOURNAL. 
The new branch listed under Wisconsin in 
the Summer issue should have been 
Menominie — with an “ ie.” Though the 
two cities are separated by two hundred 
miles, the similarity in spelling is known 


to have confused even the post office. It is 
told in Wisconsin (so we are informed) 
that the town was named after an Indian 
who said, ““Me no money.” We don’t 
know how he would have spelled it. 


Mrs. Holmstedt’s Vita: a Correction 


Mary P. (Mrs. R. W.) Holmstedt, 
elected Vice-President of the Northeast 
Central Region at the Dallas Convention, 
has asked a correction of her vita as it 
was presented to the convention and in 
the JourNnaL. Her professional service 
before her marriage included work as 
head nurse at the University of Michigan 
Hospital, and as assistant director of 
nurses at the University of California 
Hospital and at Nurses Lakeside Hospital, 
Western Reserve University. At the latter 
institutions she had much to do with 
developing plans for a five-year course 
for a university degree in nursing. She 
also taught in summer sessions at the 
University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, and was part-time 


instructor in nursing education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. 


AAUW Branches and the 
Teacher Shortage 


More than 400 branches have been 
working for the improvement of the 
teaching situation in their state and local 
educational systems, according to branch 
education reports for 1946-47. A mime- 
ographed bulletin, ““The AAUW Branch 
and the Teacher Crisis,” based upon 
these reports, gives examples of the 
ways in which various branches are 
helping to meet the teacher shortage. 
The program information in this bulletin 
supplements the report of state projects 
in the present JouRNAL under the title, 
“AAUW and the Teachers Crisis.” 


*“‘Branch Art Reports: 1946—47”’ 


This summary of what the branches did 
last year is the composite answer to the 
spring report made by every branch with 
an arts program. In addition to the 
factual record, there is a critical evalua- 
tion of our educational strength, given 
in more detail than is possible in other 
publications. The data shoW rapid post- 
war growth of the program: from 351 
branches in 1945-46 to 520 this year; and 
from 183,000 in public attendance at 
community art events under our auspices 
to 286,265. 

Available (free) on request to national 
Headquarters, this bulletin is the indis- 
pensable record which makes the group 
feel part of the whole. For state meet- 
ings, art workshops and art institutes, 
packets for distribution should be ordered 


well ahead of time. 


The American Novel between 
Two Wars 

A note in the General Director’s Letter 
for May 1946 suggested as a branch 
project in literature the making of lists 
of American novels (up to twenty-five) 
“sufficiently important to stand for 
1917-45, and notable enough to represent 
us in fiction to other countries.” 
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Twenty-three branches worked on this 
project, naming about 150 novels. The 
list must’ be published sometime, but at 
present it would spoil interest to tell what 
the trend was and which author was 
mentioned twenty-three times. As a 
balance to the emphasis on the fashion- 
ably popular — and in so long a list some 
could be no more than this — we suggest 
for 1947-48 a continuance as follows: 

Who were the novelists of 1917 to 1945 
who stand nearest to carrying on the great 
line of the American novel? They must be 
authors who have found new substance and 
put it into the right form; who have influenced 
the point of view and the craft of other writers 
and the opinions of the reading public; and 
who, it is believed, in later critical judgment 
may come to stand for the evolving vision 
and style of the period, as Hawthorne and 
Melville stand for an earlier era. 

In the nature of art this kind of screening 
is so severe that the list of names will be few. 
Go on then to the question of particular works: 

Which three or four novels by each author 
do you find the peak of his total production? 

The fact that twenty-three branches 
were interested in “The American Novel 
between Two Wars” suggests that a com- 
mon literary project might be worth 
trying. Meanwhile this is an excellent 
direction for study. A proper foil for too 
much emphasis on books-of-the-month 
is books of a period. 


Writing Project: 1947 

Manuscripts in the short story and 
verse are due in the office of the Associate 
in Arts on November 1, 1947. For rules 
see Branch Handbook in the Arts, page 22. 

Atlantic Monthly Award.— By arrange- 
ment between the Ailantic and theAAUW, 
the best short story submitted in the 
Writing Project will receive an Atlantic 
Monthly Award of $250. This prize is 


offered without regard to eligibility for 
publication, but should the story meet 
Atlantic requirements, the Ailantic will 
buy it at regular rates. 

As this goes to press, details between 
the Atlantic and the Association are 
not fully settled. We expect that the 
procedure will be about as usual, except 
that the final judge will be Edward Weeks, 
editor of the Atlantic; professional criti- 
cism of the manuscripts will no longer be 
provided; and short story writers may 
not try to market their work while it is in 
our hands. 


*“Mama’s Metamorphosis”’ Injects 
New Interest in Study Groups 


“Mama’s Metamorphosis,” a one-act 
play, is being offered by the Wisconsin 
State Division to all branches wishing to 
stimulate study group attendance or to 
interest new members. Written by Esther 
Brannan of the Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
Branch, the play is designed to show 
“Mrs. Benson’s redemption through 
AAUW.” Production requires a cast of 
only four — two of whom are a teen-age 
boy and girl. Running time is approxi- 
mately twenty minutes. 

Scripts will be sent upon request at 
25 cents each to cover expenses; any 
profit will be sent to the Baraboo Branch 
for the fellowship fund. Order from Mrs. 
Paul Sargent, 926 Main Street, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Phi Mu Renews Grant 


Phi Mu Fraternity has once more given 
$1,000 to be awarded by AAUW as an 
International Study Grant for 1947-48. 
A similar grant was given last year. 
AAUW deeply appreciates this generous 
cooperation in extending opportunities 
to women of the occupied countries. 






















AAUW members in 1946-47 generously 
supported a worldwide program for the 
advancement of women through research 
fellowships and other grants. Contribu- 
tions totaling $95,739.04 were given by 
members in all parts of the country — a 
most gratifying record. 


A Three-fold Program 


The Fellowship Program for 1946-47 
covered three types of aid — 

(1) Fellowships, national and international, 
for advanced research. (This is the Asso- 
ciation’s long-established program, dating 
back to 1890.) E 

(2) International Study Grants, to bring 
women of the liberated countries to the 
United States to study, in preparation for 
aiding in the reconstruction of their home- 
lands. (This is a postwar program.) 

(3) Reconstruction Aid Grants, providing 
special assistance to university women of 
war-devastated countries. (This type of 
grant is awarded on a very flexible basis to 
meet the individual’s need, always with 
restoration to useful professional service 
as the object. Reconstruction Aid may be 
used for equipment, books, or other aids, 
as well as study.) 

Actually, the three types of aid are over- 
lapping. The distinctions between them 
are not important — as the Fellowship 
Funds Committee has recognized in sug- 
gesting that contributions for the Interna- 
tional Study Grants and Reconstruction 
Aid be combined. What is important is 
the conviction, so generously translated 
into practical terms, that gifted women 
everywhere should be encouraged to secure 
the training that will help them to use 
their abilities effectively; and the belief 
that women of intelligence and high pro- 
fessional standards are the best possible 
ambassadors between nations. 


























THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Contributions and Goals Achieved, 1946-47 


The Year’s Contributions 


The accompanying table shows the 
1946-47 contributions by the fellowship 
units. These “units,” set up when the Mil- 
lion Dollar Fellowship Fund wis launched, 
have for the most part been continued, 
even though 17 of the original 21 units 
have completed the endowments they un- 
dertook as part of the Fund. The original 
unit endowment goal was $40,000; but this 
does not, at present rates of interest, pro- 
vide an annual $1,500 fellowship stipend, 
and the units give the necessary supple- 
ment before assigning the balance of their 
contributions to “living fellowships” or 
International Grants. 

These states reported 100 percent 
branch participation — a splendid record: 


North Atlantic Region: Maine, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware 

South Atlantic Region: North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Florida 

Southeast Central Region: All states 

Northeast Central Region: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin 

Northwest Central Region: All states 

Southwest Central Region: All states 

Rocky Mountain Region: All states 

North Pacific Region: All states 

South Pacific Region: All states 


With the close of the 1946-47 fiscal 
year, the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
passed $900,000 — which makes us feel 
that the goal is actually in sight! These 
are the figures: 

Unit contributions......... $778,499 . 28 

Gifts, and moneys from dues 


assigned to endowments up 


to June 1945............ 127,212.42 


Total credited to M.D.F.F.. $905,711.70 
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The three units that reached $40,000 
last spring were: New York State, Wis- 
consin, and the Southeast Central Region. 
With seventeen units completed, those 
continuing to build their endowments to- 
ward $40,000 are: 

Unit Endowment 
Connecticut-Rhode Island. . . $22,864.00 
New Jersey 39,257.71 
Rocky Mountain 36,399 . 66 
Washington, D. C 18,591.00 
Completion of these endowments, with 

some expected gifts, will account for the 
million dollars that was set up twenty 
years ago as our fellowship endowment 
goal, 


Named International Grants 


Contributions of $500 or more to Inter- 
national Study Grants may, if desired, 
be named by the donors. Contributions 
not specifically named are used in combi- 
nation with the named grants, and more 
than one grant may be assigned to the 
same student. No uniform amount is given 
to the international students; the grant 
is adjusted to cover actual expenses of the 
individual’s period of study (usually a 
year) in this country. 

Named grants for 1947-48 and their 
recipients are listed on the next page — 
with warm appreciation to the donors. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM, 1946-47 


FELLOWSHIPS 


STIPEND 
Suppie- 
MENTS 


M.D.F.F. 


$ 2,317.00) $ ——— |8 


North New England 
New York City 
New York State 
New Jersey State 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn. — Del. 
Washington, D. C. 
South Atlantic 
Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 

Ohio State 
Southeast Central 
Northwest Central 
Southwest Central 


1,608. 34 
2,676. 66 
4,742.28 

239.97 


457.52 


475.00 
910.00 
470.51 
500.00 
489.92 
941.08 


100.00 


4,318.96 


Texas State 
Rocky Mountain 
North Pacific 
South Pacific 
Miscellaneous 


487.29 


$22,615.80} $6,566.38 


* Supplement to 1946-47 fellowship stipends. 


LivInae 
FELLOw- 
SHIPS 


INTER’L 
Srupy 
GRANTS 


RESERVES|STRUCTION 


$ 2,417.00 
2,208 . 36 
2,828.91 
4,505 .38 
4,942.94 

739.97 
4,620.29 

910.00 
7,370.54 
3,201 . 37 
4,854.25 
3,326. 56 
4,947 .08 
3,885 . 23 
4,581.30 
6,834.51 


$ 100.00 
1,539.50 
1,220.57 

48.75 


500.00 
3,942.79 


6,163.37 
2,431.53 
3,956.08 
2,253.60 

25.00 
3,409.60 


3,023.00 
5,467 . 64 
8,632.84 
4,409 . 22 
2,711.80 
4,011.51 
12,910.55 
889.43 


1,500.00 


3,096 . 86 
7,892.92 
340.627 


$46,911.83 | $2,752.12) $7,291.15) $95,739.04 


+ In addition, two Phi Mu grants of $1,000 each have been given to the AAUW for award as International 


Study Grants. 
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NAMED INTERNATIONAL STUDY GRANTS 


California 
Bakersfield International Study Grant — 
$500 
Tasniya Isarasena, Siam 
Fresno International Study Grant — $500 
Rabieb Tantranon, Siam 


Susan M. Dorsey International Study 
Grant (Los Angeles) — $500 
Tsai-Wei O-Yang, China 
Amy Ransome Memorial International 
Study Grant (Pasadena) — $1,000 
Anna Woltjer, Holland 


Sacramento International Study Grant — 
$5 


Bozena Nemcova, Czechoslovakia 
San Diego International Study Grant — 
$500 


Maria Fe Atienza, Philippines 


San Jose International Study Grant, $500 
Tasniya Isarasena, Siam 


Sequoia International Study Grant — $500 
Tsai-Wei O-Yang, China 
Illinois 
Helen M. Gardner International Study 
Grant — $1,800 
Lily Unden, Luxembourg 


Indiana 
Ella D. Simpkins International Study 
Grant (Elkhart) — $514.60 
Nicole Jacquot, France 


Lydia Whitaker International Study 
Grant (Terre Haute) — $500 
Frosso Carydis, Greece 
Indianapolis International Study Grant 


Maria Mangen, Luxembourg 


Towa 
Iowa International Study Grant — $700 
Elly Yotopulu, Greece 
Kansas 
Jacquetta Downing International Study 
Grant (Wichita) — $500 
Therese Roussel, France 
Maryland 
Md. International Study Grant — $750 
Annette Prevot, France 
Massachusetts 
Boston International Study Grant — $500 
Anna Woltjer, Holland 


Michigan 
Mich. International Study Grant — $1,500 
Marta Tyse, Norway 
Minnesota 
Erna Rheinberger International Study 
Grant (Minn. Range Towns) — $500 
Kwan Hsu, China 


Missouri 
Blanche H. Dow International Study 
Grant — $500 
Elly Yotopulu, Greece 
Mary Zook Hibbard International Study 
Grant — $500 
Anna Conforto, Italy 
New York 
Susan Huntington Vernon International 
Study Grant (New York City) — 
$1,208.95 
Josefina Constantino, Philippines 
Ohio 
Elizabeth Hamilton International Study 
Grant — $1,500 
Kwan Hsu, China 
Irma E. Voigt International Study Grant 
— $1,500 
Fiammetta Rossetti, Italy 
Oklahoma 
Ellen L. Goebel International Study Grant 
(Tulsa) — $829.50 
Helena Pipping, Finland 
Oregon 
Hazel Prutzman Schwering International 
Study Grant — $750 
Tasniya Isarasena, Siam 
Pennsylvania 
Susan M. Kingsbury International Study 
Grant (Philadelphia) — $500 
Helene Goudsmit, Belgium 
Phi Mu Fraternity 
Phi Mu International Study Grant — 
$1,000 
Solveig Seim, Norway 
Southwest Central Region 
SWC International Study Grant — $1,500 
Helene Goudsmit, Belgium 
SWC International Study Grant — $1,500 
Inger Jorgensen, Denmark 
Texas 
Autrey Nell Wiley International Study 
Grant — $500 
Helena Pipping, Finland 
Edna Rowe International Study Grant — 
$500 
Anna Conforto, Italy 
Pearl O. Ponsford International Study 
Grant — $500 
Marguerite Reau, France 
Virginia 
Lynchburg International Study Grant — 
$636.82 
Tsai-Wei O-Yang, China 
Va. International Study Grant — $1,365 
Rabieb Tantranon, Siam 
Washington 
Wash. International Study Grant — $1,000 
Frosso Carydis, Greece 





FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED, 1948-49 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed below to be awarded for 1948-49. These fellowships are for gradu- 
ate study or research. Except as otherwise noted, they are unrestricted as to subject. 

For detailed information and instructions for applying, address the Secretary, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Applications must reach the Washington office by December 15, 1947. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


From Endowments of the Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund — $1,500 stipend 
Dorotny BripGMAN ATKINSON FELLOwsHIP, 

Northwest Central Region 
Euizasetu Avery Couton FELLowsHIP, 
South Atlantic Region 
EEN C. Sasrn FELLOwsHIP, 
Wisconsin 
Fe.LLowsnie CrUusADE FELLOWSHIP, 
From income on uncompleted endowments 
Katuryn McHate FE.LLowsaIp, 
Indiana 
MarGarRET SNELL FELLOWSHIP, 
North Pacific Region 
Marion Tatsot FELLowsHIP, 
Illinois 
Marrua Catcuinc Enocus FELLowsilp, 
Southeast Central Region 
Minnie Cumnock BiopGett FELLowsu#IP, 
Michigan 
New Jersey State FELLOWSHIP, 
New Jersey 
New York Strate FELLowsuHIP, 
New York State 
PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE FELLOWSHIP, 
Pennsylvania-Delaware 
Vassie JAMES Hitt FeELitowsulp, 

Southwest Central Region (except Texas) 
From Other Endowment Funds 
Marcaret E. Matrsy Feiitowsuip, $1,500 

Endowed from national dues 
Saran Berner FeiLowsuip, $1,500 
From endowment gift. (For work in 
physics, chemistry, or biology. Doctorate 
required.) 
** Living Fellowships” from Contributions 
Marcaret M. Justin Feitowsurp, $1,500 
Southwest Central Region (except Texas) 
May Treat Morrison FEtLowsuir, $1,500 
South Pacific Region 
Marcaret Lee Witty Fetitowsuir, $2,000 
Texas. (Offered especially for the more 
advanced scholar.) 
AcHIEVEMENT Awarp, $2,500 
Northwest Central Region. (Given in 
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recognition of distinguished achievement 
by a woman scholar. Not competitive.) 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Unless otherwise noted, these are awarded 
by the International Federation of University 
Women, and are open to candidates who 
belong to the member associations of the 
IFUW, for study in some country other than 
that of the holder. 


From Unit Endowments of the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund 
AvreviA Henry Rermaarpt FEiiowsalir, 
$1,500 

South 
AAUW. 

Fe.LowsuHie Crusade Fe.Litowsalr, $1,500 
From income on uncompleted endow- 
ments 

Heten Marr Kirsy Fettowsar, $1,500 
Texas 

Mary E. Woo..ey Fetiowsuir, $1,500 
North New England States 

Marion Retuy Fetvowsuir, $500 
Philadelphia 

Ouxu10 a, FEet.Lowsuaip, $1,500 

io 
VircintaA C, GILDERSLEEVE FELLOWSHIP, 
$1,500 

New York City 


From Other Sources 


Ina H. Hyper Fetitowsurp, $600 
From endowment gift. (Doctorate re- 
quired. Awarded by AAUW.) 

IFUW Senior FELLowsHip INTHE HuMAN- 

ITIES, £300 

From IFUW dues 

Latin AMERICAN FELLOwsHIP, $1,500 
From AAUW dues. (Open to Latin 
American women for study in the United 
States. Awarded by AAUW.) 

Rose Sinewick FEetLowsalp, $2,000 
From endowment established by AAUW 
and gifts. (Open to a British woman for 
study in the United States. Awarded by 
the British Federation of University 
Women.) 


Pacific Region. (Awarded by 
) 





The United States 


in World Affairs Saf 


Russia: Challenge to Understanding 


The USSR and the USA have emerged 
as the two really great powers of the post- 
war world. Each is the focus of a group of 
other nations— the USSR dominating 
her satellites by force and ideological sym- 
pathy, the western “democracies” loosely 
united by varying degrees of concern as 
to possible Russian aims. With our tradi- 
tional dislike of “power politics,” we in 
this country tend to shy away from the 
responsibilities inherent in this situation: 
we do not like the implications of a divided 
world. 

The fact that the head of the new Policy 
Planning Staff of the State Department is 
George F. Kennan, veteran of many years’ 
foreign service in Moscow, is an indication 
that our government now recognizes rela- 
tions with Russia as of prime importance, 
affecting American policy in every part of 
the world. There is a frank and illuminat- 
ing presentation of the official attitude in 
an article by “Mr. X” (George Kennan 
himself) in Foreign Affairs for July 1947. 
It is by no means a hostile attitude, nor is 
it based on any assumption of inevitable 
conflict. But it does not gloss over the dif- 
ferences and the difficulties. This is no 
time for wishful thinking — nor for hys- 
teria. It is a time for frank facing of the 
realities, and for constructive efforts to 
build a bridge of understanding across the 
deepening chasm that now seems to sepa- 
rate two civilizations. The last two chap- 
ters of John Fischer’s new book, Why They 
Behave Like Russians, contain a penetrat- 
ing analysis that would make a good 
starting point for our own thinking. 

One of the Canadian press representa- 
tives at the Toronto IFUW Conference 
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commented on the fact that many of the 
European university women had been 
shocked to see the shadow of a new war 
behind the headlines in American and 
Canadian newspapers, for they thought of 
Russia still as an ally and good neighbor. 
Today more than ever we must beware of 
letting our prejudices masquerade as in- 
telligent judgments. Hitler demonstrated 
how the agencies of mass communication 
can be manipulated as propaganda tools 
to mold the public opinion of a whole 
nation. Elihu Root pointed out long ago 
that when men are ruled by a tyrant the 
danger of war lies in the evil intent of the 
ruler, whereas in a democracy the danger 
of war lies in mistaken beliefs in the minds 
of the people. 

That is the real challenge to AAUW to- 
day: to be sure that our own opinions are 
based on sound knowledge and sane judg- 
ment, and to do our best to spread accu- 
rate information and stimulate clear 
thinking among our neighbors, so that 
American public opinion may be founded 
on understanding and not misled by mis- 
taken beliefs. 

There was issued this summer a re- 
search report on T'rends in Russian Foreign 
Policy Since World War I, prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. It includes a chronology 
of events from March 15, 1917 to January 
1, 1947, with brief summaries of the 
major trends within the six periods of (1) 
isolation, 1917-21, (2) rapprochement, 
1921-82, (3) cooperation, 1933-39, (4) the 
Soviet-German truce, 1939-41, (5) Russia 
in the war, 1941-45, and (6) the postwar 
years. A concluding section analyzes the 
interrelation of Soviet foreign and domes- 
tic policies today. This is such a valuable 
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objective study that it ought to be re- 
quired reading for every American. So far, 
only 1000 copies have been printed, pri- 
marily for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tee, but it may be reprinted as a public 
document and made available for pur- 
chase through the regular channels (the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.). 
Meanwhile, your local library, particularly 
if it is a depository for government docu- 
ments, may have this report or be able to 
acquire it for you by requesting it from 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Nowhere will you find so much factual in- 
formation on this most crucial of current 
problems packed into such brief space. 


Integrated Policy 


In this interdependent world what we 
do in the remotest area may affect our 
relations with many other countries, and it 
has become vitally important to coordi- 
nate our policy, recognizing these far- 
reaching interrelationships. The new post 
of Assistant Secretary for Political Affairs 
has recently been created to coordinate 
and supervise our policy in the four major 
geographical areas— the Far East, the 
Middle East and Africa, Europe, and 
Latin America. The first incumbent is a 
veteran career diplomat, Norman Armour, 
whose thirty years of foreign service have 
given him intimate firsthand knowledge of 
most of these areas. Three times a week 
the new Undersecretary, Robert Lovett, 
holds a conference of top Department of- 
ficials, economic, political, legal, and 
geographic, with the Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff, George Kennan. Stream- 
lined administration of a carefully inte- 
grated policy is more than ever essential in 
these critical times, and we need to watch 
closely changes in the personnel and or- 
ganization of the Department of State, 
which may vitally affect our worldwide 
relations. 


Regional Cooperation in “One World” 


There has been some feeling lately among 
Latin Americans that the United States is 


devoting most of its attention to Europe 
and the United Nations, and becoming 
relatively lukewarm toward Pan-American 
cooperation. So, when the long-deferred 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Continental Peace and Security 
opened at Rio de Janeiro August 15, 
Secretary Marshall himself headed an im- 
pressive US delegation, which also in- 
cluded Warren R. Austin, US representa- 
tive at the United Nations, Chairman 
Arthur Vandenberg of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the ranking minority 
member, Senator Connally, and Assistant 
Secretary of State Norman Armour. The 
fact that such a concentration of the top- 
ranking and most experienced of our policy 
makers went to remote Rio at so critical 
a juncture in world affairs indicates what 
a high value was placed on dispelling the 
doubts of our good neighbors, and uniting 
them firmly in a permanent hemisphere 
defense pact. 

The problem of reconciling regional co- 
operation — particularly the strongly de- 
veloped Pan-American system — with the 
worldwide obligations of the UN Charter 
had troubled the delegates at San Fran- 
cisco, and is still an important issue in 
American policy. It was well analyzed ina 
series of addresses on “The Americas and 
World Order,” published in International 
Conciliation for March 1946. Nicholas 
Spykman’s America’s Strategy in World 
Politics (1942) was an attempt to apply 
geopolitical reasoning to our world-power 
status and responsibilities, providing a 
provocative antidote for overemphasis on 
the Western Hemisphere. Incidentally, 
the Rio Defense Pact contains an inter- 
esting definition of the region within 
which any attack will be considered as an 
attack against all the contracting parties, 
for it includes Greenland and Antarctica! 


Background on Foreign Policy 


General Marshall’s June 5 proposals, 
challenging Europe to take the initiative 
in mobilizing its own resources for recon- 
struction, emphasized our offer of material 
aid in the general rehabilitation of the 








world, rather than piecemeal assistance to 
“governments threatened by outside pres- 
sures” as suggested in President Truman’s 
message to Congress last March. The fact 
that legislative authorization and the 
necessary appropriations will still have to 
be obtained from Congress, after the Euro- 
pean countries have reached agreement 
as to what they can do for themselves, 
gives new prominence to the often-over- 
looked role of the legislature in shaping 
American foreign policy. 

Never has it been more important for 
our AAUW committees on legislation and 
international relations, in our branches 
throughout the country, to work together 
in watching international developments, 
and be prepared to act effectively when the 
time comes to mobilize an informed public 
opinion in support of constructive legisla- 
tion in the international field. 

To help provide the background we need 
for active participation in the making of 
our foreign policy, AAUW has just issued 
an up-to-date and comprehensive study 
guide on American Foreign Policy pre- 
pared by the Associate in International 
Education. It deals with the historical back- 
ground, and with some of our most critical 
current problems, with the effect of such 
permanent factors as geography and eco- 
nomic interests, and with the machinery 
through which our policy is formulated 
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What Is Your Community Teaching? 


One concrete project which your AAUW 
branch may wish to undertake this year 
is a survey of the teaching being done in 
your own community concerning the 
United Nations and related international 
agencies such as FAO, UNESCO, or 
the new World Health Organization. 
UNESCO wants such a survey made on a 
worldwide scale, so your own local study, 
perhaps undertaken jointly by your come 
mittees on education and international re- 
lations, might prove useful as part of a 
much bigger project. Besides, it can have 
far-reaching influence in improving the 
understanding of our international respon- 
sibilities among all the citizens who can be 
reached through the schools. Remember 
that to inculcate such an understanding 
through all the courses in the curriculum 
— history and science, art and literature 
— is far more important than merely to 
have a formal course labeled “United 
Nations.” 

In every direction critical issues con- 
front us — the stalemate over interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, the reper- 
cussions of our occupation policy in Ger- 
many and Japan, the obstacles to be 
overcome if we are to establish an Inter- 
national Trade Organization or otherwise 
implement our fundamental aim of an 
expanding world trade, the apparent 
frustration of our hopes for “one world.” 
They can be met, if we do not allow our- 
selves to succumb to the temptations of 
apathy or disillusionment. We must stand 
courageously for what we know is right, 
and help to make the right prevail. 


HeiLEN Dwicat Rep 
AAUW Associate in 
International Education 


This is the first of a regular series of commentaries 
on current trends for the guidance of AAUW study 
groups in international relations, designed to replace 
in part the discontinued quarterly periodical, Your 
Foreign Policy. 
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So much interest has been generated by 
the AAUW Budget Study being carried 
on by branch social studies groups that a 
story on the study has been issued by the 
Women’s National News Service. With 
its reports on significant women’s activi- 
ties, this syndicated service is offering 
newspaper editors something for the 
woman’s page besides Paris fashions and 
cake recipes. We are indebted to WNNS 
for permission to use the release, which 
we quote below. 


— housewives in at least 
fifty communities are now checking 
up on how their lower-income sisters are 
making out with the cost of living. 

Something new in the educational pro- 
grams of women’s groups, the low-income 
studies are undertaken as a realistic sub- 
stitute for the usual lecture series by 
visiting experts. By going out to dig for 
facts themselves, the women are learning 
a lot more than they would from the most 
expert testimony. 

Suggested by the Social Studies section 
of the American Association of University 
Women, the idea has been picked up en- 
thusiastically by local groups all over the 
country. 

Out of it has come not only a lot more 
comprehension by women of the big issues 
of the day, but concrete action programs 
aimed at making their own communities 
better places to live in. 

As the Holdenville, Oklahoma, group 
stated in its report to national AAUW 
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AAUW Budget Study 
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the News 


Headquarters here: “Attitudes of com- 
bined communities form the policies of 
our national government. . . . Our way 
of life depends on the way our citizens 
of small communities live and upon their 
participation in the forming of public 
policies.” 

These Oklahoma women found that the 
$1,500-a-year family of four in their home 
town would have to spend at least $50 a 
month for food, $18.75 for clothes and 
laundry, $20 for rent — leaving nothing 
for savings, or emergency expenditures. 
They also found that out of a sampling of 
250 families surveyed, 170 earned $1,500 
or less. The group is now carrying on a 
local publicity campaign on the problems 
of the $1,500 family. 

Bloomington, Illinois, women discov- 
ered that if a similar family in their com- 
munity spent $52 a month for food and 
$35 for rent, there would be no money at 
all for medical care, recreation, or trans- 
portation. So they decided on this action 
program: to support national and local 
housing legislation, to support and take 
part in additional recreation projects, and 
to work for more clinical facilities. 

The Social Studies Associate for the 
national AAUW reports such spontaneous 
enthusiasm from the local study groups 
that the idea is catching on in many more 
communities. As member of the Consum- 
ers Advisory Committee to the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, she is in a 
position to spread the word from the 
grassroots to the top level of government. 
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The budgets are not intended as guides 
for low-income spending. They are rather 
a device for finding out how your com- 
munity looks to other people who live in 
it, a means of seeing the real effects on 
people of such abstractions as social se- 
curity, public health, community facilities, 
etc. 

The women ring no doorbells in poorer 
sections of town. They do not pry into 
other women’s homes, asking personal 
questions and taking notes on the con- 
tents of their ice-boxes. 

They start at home with a paper and 
pencil and the problem of how to spend, 
say $1,500 for a family of four. Being good 
housekeepers generally themselves, they 
have a fair idea of how to stretch the 
household dollar. 

But before they set a minimum rent for 
their budget, they first go out to see if such 
rentals are actually available in their 
home towns. Then they price cheaper 
foods, work out menus and tote up the 
cost. 

Finally most of them get to the point 
where that stretchable dollar won’t stretch 
any more. Vital needs of the family simply 
are not being met, no matter how much 
they cut down on cigarettes and movies. 

At this point they go out to the leaders 
of their community to see what is availa- 
ble in the way of public services: school 
buses, free clinics, etc. 

Most of the women found housing and 
medical expenses the chief bugaboo of the 
low-income group. So they went to build- 
ers, real estate agents, local housing of- 
ficials, veterans groups, to find out what 


could be done to improve that situation. 
They also went to work on how to im- 
prove medical facilities. 

In one community they found low-in- 
come people actually denying themselves 
needed medical attention because they did 
not know public clinics were open to fam- 
ilies not on relief. So the women decided 
a public education campaign on unused 
community facilities was in order. 

The medical deficiency was considered 
so serious in the Baker, Oregon, survey 
that the women are making a concentrated 
study of health facilities in order to battle 
for possible solutions. On their budget, 
$28.50 rent, $67.50 food and $10 clothing 
left only $3.65 a month for all doctor and 
dentist bills and medicines. There was 
nothing for insurance and savings and only 
$2 for recreation which included daddy’s 
cigarette money. 


Over fifty branches have reported the 
results of their surveys to AAUW national 
Headquarters. Examples of branch and 
state projects based on the budget study 
have been compiled by the Social Stud- 
ies Associate for the bulletin “The 
Budget Study — An Index to Community 
Needs,” now available from Headquarters 
for 15 cents. 

A number of the branches that worked 
out the original $1,500 budget study are 
bringing it up to date at current prices. 
They are comparing the two sets of figures, 
first, to indicate trends in prices in recent 
months, and second, to discover what 
items in the low-income budget are being 
cut as prices rise. 
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Waukesha Branch Shows Community 
‘*How to Go to Congress on a Penny” 





Shopping for Congressmen instead of 
food or housing is the specialty of the 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, Branch. 

When the Congressman of the second 
Wisconsin district died shortly after his 
election, the vacant position necessitated 
a special Congressional election. Thus, the 
Economic and Legal Status of Women 
Committee of the state division, headed 
by Mrs. George G. Town, chairman and 
active politico of the Waukesha Branch, 
decided to awaken the second district to 
the qualifications of the men mentioned 
for office. 

Plans were designed to show “how to go 
to Congress on a penny.” Names and data 
of seventeen possible candidates were 
collected from clippings in fifteen state 
newspapers by a group of Carroll College 
Cadets, organized by the state chairman 
and receiving credit in journalism classes. 

With these clippings the committee was 
ready for comparative bargaining in the 
Congressional shopping expedition. Stat- 
utes were studied in efforts to determine 
proper pre-primary procedure. Field trips 
to the court house were taken to learn 
names of precinct committeemen or 
women for all parties and to determine the 
percentage of straight party vote in the 
preceding election as well as the per- 
centage of split-ticket vote. 

Armed with facts, the Waukesha Branch 
arranged a meeting of two of the most 
promising contestants from the two major 
political parties early in winter. These 
candidates answered questions submitted 
by Dean Elsie Penfield of Carroll College 
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and president of the branch, before an 
audience crowding the YWCA auditorium. 

Two more public meetings produced 
information on Wisconsin’s political com- 
mittees — statutory and voluntary — 
given by a county judge and a presenta- 
tion of absentee voting and election-day 
procedures by the county clerk. 

The indirect results of the research on 
“how to go to Congress on a penny” 
were, according to the chairman’s report, 
especially designed for the Carroll College 
students, to show them the possibilities of 
an active political career following college, 
based on the sincere efforts for better citi- 
zenship rather than relying on financial 
backing for successful office seeking. 

The Waukesha shopping expedition 
was one where shopworn procedures were 
exposed, political shoplifting ideas were 
not tolerated, and only the finest quality 
in Congressional merchandise was mar- 


keted. 








International Relations Program 
Arouses Interest in Bakersfield 


Gleanings from the Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, Branch report indicate that AAUW 
international relations programs during 
the past year demonstrated the desire of 
the community for increased understand- 
ing of cur world. 

Pointing up the interest aroused is the 
report of the newspaper publicity which, 
on occasion, included headlines running 
across the top of the woman’s page — 
a practice reserved as a rule for general 
meetings only in Bakersfield. 

One of the interest-rousing activities 
was a four-member panel on “ Peace — 
Old Values and New Promises,” first pre- 
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sented to a church group and subse- 
quently given before other church and 
professional groups. Panel members also 
wrote and presented a 15-minute radio 
program on this topic under the sponsor- 
ship of the Bakersfield Woman’s Club. 

As a result of charting the weekly devel- 
opments in Europe, in the United Nations, 
and in the foreign policy of the United 
States, the interrelationship of events and 
the cause-and-effect pattern became clear 
to the study group. To complete the pic- 
ture of foreign affairs, three study group 
members made less detailed charts of 
developments in Asia, in Congress, and at 
the conferences of foreign ministers. 


State-Wide Project in Iowa 
Coordinates Branch Study Fields 


Coordinating the various fields of inter- 
est in a study of the community, with 
each branch study group selecting a defi- 
nite community problem for special con- 
centration, is the state-wide project which 
lowa branches have been working on dur- 
ing the past year. 

Outlined by the Iowa State Division, 
the plan called either for assigning time 
at each general branch meeting for a brief 
report and statement of future problems 
by each section or for using the integrated 
plan as a basis for the main programs. 

The nuclear group in each branch was a 
committee of the study section chairmen, 
headed by one chairman who coordinated 
the various fields. Each chairman was 
given a committee and every branch 
member served on one. Projects were de- 
fined for each field of study by the state 
division and a list from which each branch 
could select specific items for action was 
included. 

In the field of international relations, 
the major project suggested for branch 
study was finding the prevailing attitudes 
in the community toward current ques- 
tions affecting this area of study. Included 
in the means of discovering these atti- 
tudes were radio listening and reading of 
newspapers published in the community 
—or commonly read — with an eye to 


“slants” tending to create certain atti- 
tudes. Becoming “inquiring reporters” 
long enough to determine some definite 
attitude to international relations was 
another recommendation. 

Under this guidance branches worked 
on affecting attitudes or getting action for 
conserving food, creating better social 
attitudes to all racial minorities, cooperat- 
ing with other organizations in promoting 
world peace, organizing within the branch 
a speaker’s bureau of women qualified to 
speak on certain topics of international 
significance which could serve other organ- 
ization in the community and in near-by 
towns. 

In some branches efforts were bent 
toward forming affiliated international 
relations study groups in different parts of 
the community with university women as 
leaders and speakers wherever there was a 
demand for such leadership. Still others 
studied UNESCO, UNRRA, or the UN 
charter to see how each affected their 
communities. 

Similar outlines were acted upon by 
groups in art, the status of women, educa- 
tion, legislation, social studies, and fellow- 
ships. 


A New Branch and a Two-Mill Levy 


Praise was won by the Miles City, Mon- 
tana, Branch, in its first year of organi- 
zation, for its services in bringing facts 
to the people for a special vote on a two- 
mill levy for the county high school late in 
June. 

In commenting on the favorable vote, 
the secretary of the county high school 
board of trustees thanked the AAUW 
branch for the concrete help in educating 
the electorate on the issues. He explained 
that the local branch conducted a year- 
long study of education in the community 
and sponsored meetings, advertisements, 
and talks to service clubs in an effort to 
present the needs of the schools. 


Four States and the Arts 


The newspaper Diario Da Noite in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, commented on a group of 
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Colorado children’s paintings exhibited 
in the past year by saying: 


Their work has sufficient authority to give 


the unequivocal impression that in a short 


time we will see the names of some of them 
linked with the plastic arts of their country. 
. . « In canvas No. 8 of David Archuleta, a 
bridge cuts across in diagonal, leaving a deep 
gray with a few colored figures and giving a 
good idea of life in the mining towns. In No. 9, 
anonymous, simplicity of heart strengthens the 
domestic setting of the intimate scene. In No. 
21 by Ella Nash, the touch of sentiment and of 
movement harmonize admirably. Of these 
young artists the most surprising was Bobby 
Stroud, who presents three or four canvases 
which stand out among the rest. He is now 
bucolic and now decorative in his landscapes: 
No. 15 is sombre in coloring and free in treat- 
ment; No. 20, “The Wedding,” treats the story 
with much enjoyment; No. 19 surprises us with 
its creativeness, in addition to its peculiar 
decorativeness. . . . He reveals a picturesque 
sensibility mingled with melancholy. 


This criticism of the paintings, which 
were sent by the Colorado State Division 
to Sio Paulo for exhibition, was written 
by Quirino da Silva and appeared under 
“Notas de Arte” in the newspaper. 


From Colorado to Brazil 


Opening in the public library of Sao 
Paulo under the auspices of the Unido 
Cultural Brasil-Estados Unidos, the ex- 
hibit of paintings attracted an audience 
of 2,000. 

The Colorado collection represents a 
winnowing from the five-year project for 
art scholarships undertaken by the AAUW 
in cooperation with the state colleges and 
universities. The paintings were sent to 
Brazil through the Department of State. 
In exchange Sao Paulo will send a collec- 
tion of pictures by Brazilian children. 

The newspaper clippings about the 
exhibit, which were translated from the 
Portuguese by Yna McClintock, state 
accurately the connection of the exhibi- 
tion with AAUW, its educational pur- 
poses, and the fact that the material repre- 
sents Colorado and not the whole country. 
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They even supply some information about 
the state of Colorado. 


Criticism — More Than Casual 


The director of the Cultural Union of 
Brazil and the United States, Dr. Joseph 
Privitera, remarked that “the important 
art critics of Sao Paulo wrote more than 
casual, and certainly interested criticism,” 
and that the public was so surprised at the 
talent displayed by children that much 
interest has been stirred up in the prepa- 
ration of the corresponding exhibition 
locally. 

The adult may pause to consider those 
who are giving us this candid and happy 
interpretation of American life, taken 
seriously and in kind in another country. 
At the time of the painting, David Archu- 
leta was twelve years old, Ella Nash was 
thirteen, Bobby Stroud (“‘he” is a girl) 
was fourteen. No. 9, anonymous, is from 
some child discovering Louisa M. Alcott. 
It is an illustration of Jo’s Girls. 


The Standard Was Good 


From Idaho comes news that the state 
division has assembled and is circulating 
an exhibition of children’s work in the 
elementary school from eleven towns. 
Mary Kirkwood, state art chairman, 
writes: 


The objective was not just a project for 
members but a work which would eventually 
stimulate the teaching of art in Idaho, both as 
to quality of teaching and as to having any art 
teaching at all. The standard was good, some 
excellent. The very charming primary work 
reveals the delightful imagination of young 
children as well as emotional power. 


27 Pieces from Alabama 


The Alabama State Division through its 
creative arts committee has prepared a 
lovely little exhibition of twenty-seven 
pieces with explanatory text on the topic 
““What Makes Art.” The topics chosen 
are rhythm, composition, line movement, 
all-over design, dark and light, fruits and 
flowers in compositions, pictorial compo- 
sition, movement and the human head in 
painting. 
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The original illustrations sre from stu- 
dent work at Alabama College, Alabama 
College Laboratory School, the Birming- 
ham city schools, and the University of 
Alabama. They are adroitly placed side 
by side with reproductions from Matisse, 
Manet, Leger, Redon, Brueghl, Roualt, 
and Persian painting to explain how the 
great artist and the gifted young work by 
the same principles, and that the observer 
must learn what these are. It is one of 
those simple statements made for those 
who say they don’t know what art is all 
about, which is admirable, stimulating, 
and touching to those who know a great 
deal. 

This collection has already finished its 
state circuit in Alabama and will be avail- 
able to others upon arrangement with the 
Associate in Arts. 


North Dakota’s Artists 


Under the title “Art Workers of North 
Dakota,” the AAUW state division pub- 
lishes in pamphlet form a list of artists 
and craftsmen of North Dakota with the 
residences and some biographical data 
compiled by Mrs. E. J. Taylor, Jr., former 
art chairman of the Bismarck Branch. This 
is an important first step. The artist can- 
not live, grow, and communicate unless 
people look at his work, talk about it, help 
give him perspective; yet laymen usually 
hear only of a few artists who haveemerged 
to reputation. With a state directory, 
the public can get acquainted with all its 
art workers. In a state so young in art 
history as North Dakota, it is already 
possible to arrange exhibitions in a number 
of media: painting, sculpture, prints, 
wrought iron, woodwork, pottery, weav- 
ing, jewelry and other metal crafts, 
leatherwork, and bookbinding. 


Art for Young People 


We do not keep separate records of 
child attendance, but in the towns the 
AAUW must be Pied Piper for as many 
children as our total membership. Chil- 
dren go to all the exhibitions, to some 
plays and concerts, and to community 


classes and workshops under AAUW 
auspices; some state divisions have special 
programs for them. 

Among town or county programs open 
for all children, the fourteen following are 
cited, with figures for the population of 
the town and where known, for the size of 
the branch and the number of members 
enrolled in the arts: 


Morehead, Kentucky (population of 1,901) 
reports the ninth year of furnishing instruction 
and materials for all of Rowan County, with 
200 children members of the Creative Art Club 
and semi-annual exhibitions. Budget, $316. 
‘Tangible result is that the county is employ- 
ing as part-time teacher a student art major 
from the college.” 

Bainbridge, Georgia (population 6,352; 21 
members, 3 in the arts) “‘ Presentation of an 
artist speaker at a teachers’ meeting of Semi- 
nole and Decatur counties greatly stimulated 
teacher interest; three hundred pieces of work 
by our children went to the state exhibition. 
From our budget of $80 art materials were 
bought for the schools.” 


Winchester, Virginia (population 12,095; 50 
members all take part in the arts) “‘ We brought 
five exhibitions from the Virginia Fine Arts 
Museum, and assembled one locally; public 
school contest; local annual exhibition with 
public attendance of 3,300; budget, $24. We 
see possibilities for better instruction, for pro- 
curing an art library, for lectures, for a sales 
gallery, and for the starting of a city museum.” 

Zanesville, Ohio (population 37,500; 15 
members in the arts) “Art scholarships for a 
term in Art Institute classes are open by con- 
test to all children of Muskingum County; 
public attendance at the annual exhibition, 
1,545; budget, $37; members’ activity, study 
course in Greek sculpture through the fourth 
century.” 

Asheville, North Carolina (population 51,- 
310; 143 members, 15 in the arts) “Local 
exhibitions of work of sixteen schools, includ- 
ing one county school. . . . The branch is also 
making an index of commonly known works of 
art, with pictures and suitable descriptions.” 

Porterville, California (population 6,270; 
90 members) “‘The Children’s Art Center was 
started this year, beginning with members’ 
children and using inexpensive materials. With 
more funds and helpers it will be open to all 
children in the town.” 











Chico, California (population 9,287; 175 
members, 86 in the arts) “divided into groups 
for the study of the drama, the novel, crafts, 
and a workshop called Children’s Museum. 
Four children’s exhibitions were held of Mexi- 
can crafts, period dolls, bird nests, and craft 
work from the weekly classes. Summer work- 
shops are to be held in three town centers and 
we are working toward securing a permanent 
home for the children’s Museum.” 


Topeka, Kansas (population 67,833; 130 
members in art) “Eight Sunday afternoon 
gallery hours at the Children’s Museum were 
held during the winter for 327 children.” 


Huntington, West Virginia (population 
78,836; 34 members in the arts) “Our study 
course for the Children’s Museum was 24 hours 
with 48 hours of practicum. The Children’s 
Summer Workshop was conducted for two 
months, with classes in nature study, arts and 
crafts, model airplane making, mechanical 
drawing, French, and music. Exhibitions shown 
were American costume dolls, Caribbean hand- 
crafts, by-products of coal, Indian arrowheads 
and implements, Chinese and Mexican arts, 
minerals, and two industrial exhibits. Budget, 
$550. There were ten teachers, a full-time 
director and voluntary assistants. A total of 
213 children attended the workshop, held in a 
public school building by courtesy of the 
School Department. We have also set up four 
exhibitions for children in the juvenile depart- 
ment of the public library; we hold weekly art 
and craft classes for children throughout the 
year. Plans are to have three children’s work- 
shops open this summer. . . . The only other 
art activity of the branch is its drama study 
course with some practice in production.” 


Hibbing, Minnesota (population 16,385; 
118 members) “The Children’s Theatre is in 
its eighth year; sixty young people have 
worked this season on stagecraft, scenery, cos- 
tumes, acting, photography, finances and budg- 
eting. For the adult community we brought a 
touring company in ‘Blithe Spirit’ with praise 
and profit.” 

Everett, Washington (population 30,224; 
62 members, 20 in the arts) “Our group, 
‘Hi-ho Puppeteers,’ gave 120 hours of study 
and practicum this year. Eighteen perform- 
ances of ‘Rumpelstiltskin’ have been given 
for 3,000 children, and ‘Jack in the Beanstalk’ 
will be ready for fall. . . . For the community, 
the branch brought ‘The Emotional Design in 
Paint’ from the Museum of Modern Art in 
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New York. It was seen by 1,485 persons. “Blue 
Boy’ is still a favorite, but this time it was 
Picasso’s ‘Blue Boy.’” 


Jacksonville, Ilinois (population 19,844; 
130 members, 61 in the arts) “One thousand 
two hundred, mostly high school and college 
age, saw ‘Romeo and Juliet’. . . . The drama 
group is following British and American drama 
since 1890.” 

Champaign-Urbana, [Illinois (population 
37,366 in the two towns; 300 members, 35 in 
the arts) “The Children’s Theatre continues. 
. . » Other branch interests are in writing, 
painting and design, and drama.” 

Clinton, Iowa (population 26,276; 102 mem- 
bers — first year of organization, 9 in the arts) 
“This first year has been one of orientation; we 
decided literature was our most likely starting 
point. Only three are in our writing class, the 
rest formed a study course in modern Ameri- 
can poetry. One evening we entertained high 
school and college students who are interested 
in writing; 125 came and showed such enthu- 
siasm that we are thinking of making it an 
annual event.” 

Greenville, Mississippi (population 28,892) 


FARMER 
by Jess Dowdy, Jr. 

With gnarled hands of might strength, 

He plows the fields of corn; 

With hands as soft as velvet, 

He tends the chicks, new-born. 
“This poem won the first award in the second 
year of our High School Poetry Contest. The 
number of entries increased and this year we 
brought a speaker from one of the colleges to 
talk to the students on ‘Creative Writing in 
Poetry; we also gave a music program on 
‘Parallels in Literature and Music.’ Our other 
project was bringing the Clare Tree Major 
Players in ‘Peter Pan’ for 1,000 school 
children.” 


The foregoing are quite typical of 
branch patterns for the young. They offer 
two curious commentaries which are also 
typical: The first is that with three excep- 
tions, they are all in cities below 50,000 
population. The second is that a small 
number of persons, hardly ever as many 
as twenty-five in a single branch, put into 
effect these fairly large pieces of enjoy- 
ment and education, including the found- 
ing or maintenance of local institutions. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1947 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


$175,908 . 45 


851.90 $ 176,760.35 


Suspense Accounts: 
JOURNAL Paper. ... 
Arts Publications 

Revolving Fund. 


$ 2,912.90 


1,173.53 4,086 . 43 


Trustee Accounts: 
GOO «6.55 cccces 
Fellowships 


$199,328.86 


986,631.40  1,185,960.26 


Real Estate — original 
cost. 

Furniture, fixtures and 
alterations — origi- 
MOU. 6 ics Sees 


165,000. 00 


50,292.24 


LIABILITIES AND Funps 
Capital Account 
Suspense Accounts: 
Advance dues... .. 
Special gifts 
IFUW Special 
International Spe- 


$215,292.24 


$4,361.35 
705.00 
694.46 


320.00 
1,000.00 
465 . 60 


I F U W Conference 
Transmittal 
Convention (pay- 


ables) 7,746.41 


Publications Accounts 

Administrative Reserve Cash 

General Trust Accounts: 
Admin. Reserve... . 
Gen’! Securities 


6,886.55 
23,986 . 60 


$50,942. 82* 


7,321.94 
11,600.00 
83,463.17 

1,350.10 


Life-memberships. . 
Building Reserve. . 
Chandor Intern’!.. 
Fellowship Emer- 
gency Fund 
Fellowships Income 
Reserve........ 1,248.10 


43,402.73 


Memorial and Special 
Fellowships Funds 
— Principal: 


Berliner 


* $27,000 has been transferred to Gen’! Fund Cash 
from the Administrative Reserve securities and will 
be refunded to that account as soon as general fund 
receipts for 1947-48 are sufficient to cover current 
general fund needs. 


208,017 . 92 


Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund: 

National Units... . 

Intern’! Units. .... 


$525,240. 69 


253,158.59 778,399.28 


Premium and Dis- 
count Account... 
Fellowship Stipends 
and Reserves. ... 
International Study 


214.20 
78,827 .16 


58,597 .48 


Reconstruction Aid. . 4,802.58 


$1,582,099. 28 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 

June 1, 1946 to May 31, 1947 

ReEcerPts 

General Fund 
94,597 nat. dues @ 
ee 
178 corporate mem- 
Ns dais wer io 
20 affiliated alumnae 


$189,194.00 
4,450.00 


390.00 

Interest on life 
memberships. ... 
JOURNAL subscrip- 


278.48 


7,451.10 

JouRNAL advertising 922.22 

Room rentals — 

Wash. H’dgq..... 

Convention regis- 

trations and con- 
tributions 


7,433. 67 


4,561.17 $ 214,680.64 


Miscellaneous. . 


Miscellaneous Accounts 
$13,674.49 
1,481.38 
2,328.46 


1,705.12 


1,430.76 


5,196. 96 


Life-memberships 550.00 


F’shp Funds Contributions: 
Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund 

— Principal. ... 

International Study 


$19,975.90 


52,426.54 





Reconstruction 

Aid Fund..... $7,251.14 
Stipend and re- 

serve accounts 19,428. 60 


International Study Grant Refunds 
Interest, fellowship securities. ... 


Torau Receipts.......... 
BaLance, May 31, 1946..... 


EXPENDITURFS 
General Association Budget 
Expenses of Officers and Regional! 
Vice-Presidents..... . 
Committees: 
Standards and Recognition. ... 
er re 
International Relations....... 
Sara Btadies.. 5... once ees. 
Statusof Women............ 
Legislative Program... .. — 
Ie cicre sic Gald: Sie cia aiecs's 
th iiaidh aed towr sae shi 
Interchange of Teachers...... 
Selection for Oxford 
Dues to the I F U W 
Other organizations............ 
State workshops.............:. 
Salaries: Headquarters staff **. . 
Treasurer’s Office 
Fellowships: 
Committee on F’ship Awards. . 
Committee on F’ship Funds. . . 
Fellowship Promotion. ....... 
Latin-American F’ship Stipen 
JouRNAL Publication 
PIN cee aia g ah iviesds eccievare 
Administrative Supplies. ....... 
rere 
, Arts — technical consultants. . .. 
i bi da éie cee se 
Misc. Taxesand Insurance...... 
Entertainment Fund 
a ee 
Headquarters Buildiag, operation 
and maintenance 


Tora, GENERALFunpD BubGeEt 


Miscellaneous Accounts 
Publications (revolving fund)... 
Int. Study Grant Refund....... 
Refunds on expenses........... 
Suspense Items................ 
Transmittal account........... 
eee II go os os Kxwrcrenieeene 


$ 


99,082.18 


954.00 
25,393.82 





$ 366,477.81 


158,480.42 





$ 524,958.23 





% 











7,300.28 


1,624.74 
700.00 
797 .87 
699.99 
700.50 
622.25 
115.02 

54.22 
197. 66 
99.99 

9,078.75 
887.50 
168.49 

92,033 .82 
10,015.12 


948.89 
638.78 
5,176.82 
1,500.00 
28,389.51 
1,550.97 
15,632 .62 
2,170.34 
200.00 
14,173.19 
2,599.15 
226.86 
434.32 


20,661.51 


$ 219,399.16 


$ 


1,777 .82 
954.00 
2,328.46 
14,279.97 
1,021.86 
200.00 


** The Headquarters staff averaged 37 in number 
during the year. The salary figure here is exclusive of 
salaries of Treasurer’s Office and Fellowship Promo- 
tion, which are included under those two items. 








Trustee Accounts (investments). % 54,830.48 





Tora, MIscELLANEOUS $ 75,392.59 





Million Dollar F’ ship Fund Stipends 
Elizabeth Avery Colton F’ship... $% 1,500.00 


Marion Talbot F’ship.......... 1,500.00 
Vassie James Hill F’ship........ 250.00 
Martha Catching Enochs F’ship. . 1,500.00 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson F'ship 1,500.00 
Kathryn McHale F’ship........ 1,500.00 
Minnie Cumnock Blodgett F’ship 1,500.00 
Pennsylvania-Delaware F’ship.. . 1,500.00 
Margaret Snell F’ship.......... 750.00 
New Jersey State F’ship........ 1,500.00 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt F’ship 1,500.00 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve F’ship. . . 750.00 
Ohio State F’ship.............. 1,500.00 
Marian Reilly Award........... 500.00 
Unit Contributions 
Achievement Award........... 2,500.00 
Special Fellowships Stipends 
MND Gites arab id Gre ries ase eisid dik eve 1,500.00 
ct bi kindkweessking tenes 1,500.00 
Cb kkgabcheecaanhabes 2,000. 00 
DC Giceumienharunaandess 1,500.00 
Torat, FeLLowsuip STiPpENDS $ 26,250.00 
Reconstruction Aid Grants......... $% 5,705.65 
International Study Grants....... . 48,450.48 
Tora ExpenpITuREsS...... % 375,197.88 
Bauance, May 31, 1947..... 149,760.35 
$ 524,958.23 


Dororuy B. ATKINSON 
Treasurer 


Tse Boarp or Direcrors: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1947, the scope of our 
engagement primarily covering the accountability of 
your treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that the cash receipts, as shown 
by the records, were vouched by counterfoil acknowl- 
edgments and accounted for by deposits in the 
authorized depository banks except for cash and cash 
items on hand at May 31, 1947, which were verified 
by inspection and reconcilement. 

All cash disbursements were substantiated by 
properly approved vouchers. 

The balances of the several bank accounts at 
May 31, 1947, were verified by confirmations from 
the depositories and reconciled as at the close of 
the audit period. 

Securities in the Trust Funds were accounted for 
by comparison with an itemized acknowledgment 
from the Washington Loan and Trust Company, 
Trustee, the details of which are presented in our 
formal report dated July 1, 1947. 

(Signed) Bensamin F. Reoarore, C.P.A. 
July 1, 1947 
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Headquarters Mail 


Gift Parcels for Friends Abroad 


Europe faces a winter which for many 
will be more bitter than the last. Again, 
our parcels can do much to alleviate hard- 
ships. We glean from Headquarters corre- 
spondence the following names, to whom 
parcels may be sent: 


AUSTRIA 

For distribution: Dr. Lore Antoine, Wickenburg- 
strasse 26, Wien VIII 

For a former federation president, in need of food: 
Dr. Berta Karlik, Institut fiir Radiumforschung, 
Wien IX, Boltzmanngasse 3 


Great Britain 

The London Association would be especially grate- 
ful for warm used clothing for free distribution among 
needy members, or for sale anong members who can 
afford to pay, the proceeds to go to the Crosby Hall 
Endowment Fund. Address — Warden, Crosby Hall, 
Cheyne Walk, London S.W. 3, England 


GREECE 


“Everything is needed” — particularly sugar, 
coffee, flour, rice. Pack in strong containers! Address 
— Dr. Malamati Papadimitriou, Odos Herodotiou 
4, Athens 

Additional individual names may be secured from 
Headquarters. 


PoLanD 


The food outlook is very bad. Address — 
Madame T. Meczkowska, Chmielna 25, Warsaw 
(president of the Polish Federation) 
Dr. Stanislawa Adamowicz, State School of Hygiene, 
Chocimska 24, Warsaw (former IFUW President) 


Women Jurors 
To THe Epiror: 
There are to be more “Ladies of the 
Jury,” thanks to forward looking mem- 
bers of the AAUW and other good citizens. 


Three interesting developments were scored 
last winter. A brief account of these de- 
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velopments should be of interest to 
AAUW members since jury service for 
women is on the AAUW Legislative Pro- 
gram. 

In 1921 the North Carolina legislature, 
interpreting the 19th Amendment as re- 
moving all bars to civic activity of women, 
enacted a law declaring that the word 
“juror” when used in statutes meant 
women as well as men. Time marched on, 
and women served as a matter of course 
in many North Carolina counties. Then 
in November 1944 the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina reversed a conviction 
because two women were on the jury, 
holding that under the North Carolina 
Constitution a lawful jury could only be 
composed of men, the word “‘men” being 
used to denote the masculine and not in 
the generic sense. Two justices dissented 
strongly (State v Emery, 31 SE (2d) 858). 

Following the decision, the State Legis- 
lative Council of Women’s Organizations 
of which the AAUW is a member ap- 
pointed a committee to look after the 
matter. A resolution to submit an amend- 
ment to the Constitution was sponsored 
and passed the legislature. 

This amendment was voted upon by 
the people of North Carolina November 
5, 1946 and adopted by 50,000 majority. 
Not only does it make women eligible 
for jury service, but it changes the word 
“men” in the North Carolina Bill of 
Rights to “person,” so that henceforth 
no one shall be heard to question that 
women as well as men in North Carolina 
have the right to own property, to reli- 
gious liberty, and trial by jury. 
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December 9, 1946, the Supreme Court 
of the United States reversed the con- 
viction of Mrs. Edna Ballard (Edna 
Ballard et al v USA, No. 37, October 1946 
Term) because the record showed that 
women were systematically excluded from 
the jury panel in California, although 
eligible for jury service. Mr. Justice 
Douglas, who wrote the majority opinion, 
stated: 


It is said however that an all male panel 
drawn from the various groups within a com- 
munity will be as truly representative as if 
women were included. The thought is that the 
factors which tend to influence the action of 
women are the same as those which influence 
the action of men — personality, background, 
economic status and not sex. Yet it is not 
enough to say that women when sitting as ju- 
rors neither act nor tend to act as a class. Men 
likewise do not act as a class. But, if the shoe 
were on the other foot, who would claim that a 
jury was truly representative of the community if 
all men were intentionally and systematically 
excluded from the panel? The truth is that the 
two sexes are not fungible; a community made 
up exclusively of one is different from a com- 
munity composed of both; the subtle interplay 
of influence one on the other is one of the im- 
ponderables.” (Italics supplied.) 


South Carolina inaugurated a new 
governor January 21, 1947, Honorable J. 
Strom Thurmond. In a splendid, forth- 
right address Governor Thurmond made 
this fine statement: 


I favor equal rights for women in every 
respect. More women should serve on boards, 
commissions, and other positions of importance 
in the State Government. I favor equal pay for 
equal work for women. I recommend that 
women be permitted to serve on juries in this 
state, as the presence of women in the court room 
and in the jury room would be a wholesome in- 
fluence. (Italics supplied.) 

Legislatures in three states — Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, and South Dakota 
— have enacted laws making women eligi- 
ble to serve on juries; AAUW members 
were active in behalf of these measures. 

Women are not eligible for jury service 
in the following states: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
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Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Members of the AAUW should bestir 
themselves in these states and make 
available the “wholesome influence” of 
women in the court room and in the jury 
room. 

Lucy SoMERVILLE Howorta 


Chairman, AAUW Committee 
on Status of Women 


Are We Forgetting the Homemaker? 


To THE Epitor: 

Since returning from the national con- 
vention at Dallas, I have done consider- 
able thinking along the line of Dr. Lynn 
White’s address on women’s higher edu- 
cation. I was among those homemaker 
delegates whose blood pressure went up 
when he accused us of wishing we were 
men. 

On sober thought, there seems to be 
truth in his statement that the most 
neglected phase of education today is in 
the area of family relations. Is this not 
the case in our American Association of 
University Women? 

As an AAUW member from the time I 
had to hire a baby-sitter in order to attend 
the meetings until I am now a grand- 
mother, I have been troubled over the 
increasingly feminist attitude taken by 
our national policy-makers. 

We homemaker branch presidents had 
many informal discussions on this sub- 
ject at Dallas. Among us were several 
from large cities over the country. We 
wonder whether it is realized at our na- 
tional Headquarters how large a segment 
of the branch membership is composed of 
homemakers. Should not the national 
policies of our organization reflect to some 
extent the thinking and interests of this 
group of intelligent women? Should not 
this group be represented on the policy- 
making boards and on the state and na- 
tional convention programs? 

At Dallas there was a definite feeling 
on the part of the homemakers present 
that the importance of the homemaker’s 
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contribution to society was not recognized. 
No homemakers as such appeared on any 
of the panels. Those who spoke from the 
floor were at a great disadvantage because 
of being unprepared. The program seemed 
to us to be directed by career women to 
career women. 

Even in the panel discussion following 
Dr. Lynn White’s address on curriculum 
adjustment to women’s needs, there was 
no serious consideration of the AAUW 
homemaker’s problems. It was assumed 
that our work had largely been taken 
from us by household labor-saving devices 
and gadgets; that we were a group of idle 
women who need to return to work out- 
side the home as soon as our children 
start to school. There was no recognition 
of the fact that standards of cleanliness 
and sanitation, infant care, child-training, 
and nutrition have risen even faster than 
labor-saving devices have been invented. 

The requirement of our AAUW Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition 
that women faculty members be paid the 
same as men, actually decreases the in- 
come of many AAUW members. The 
margin between a man’s salary and that 
of a woman performing comparable serv- 
ice represents the amount society pays 
the man’s wife for her services to society; 
for bearing and rearing children, for main- 
taining a cultured and hospitable home, 
and for performing innumerable civic 
services for which the woman gainfully 
employed has no time. This margin is 
approaching zero. Although we should 
give cvery encouragement to women of 
this group to bear children and rear fine 
upstanding citizens for tomorrow, our 
national AAUW policy really tempts an 
AAUW homemaker to shirk this im- 
portant duty in lieu of a job, as she can 
earn as much as her husband. 

We are not asking to be given recipes 
and instruction in meat cookery. We en- 
joy the stimulating study courses put 
out from Headquarters. The international 
education forums and the social studies 
make a strong appeal. From the study of 
the $1,500 family, the social studies 


You know and appreciate the im- 
portance of selection of the right 
toy for the right child at the right 
age. 


In furtherance of this fast-growing 
development, we are glad to offer 
to Education Chairmen and similar 
officials, a carefully selected and 
representative assortment of 20 
Holgate Educational Toys on loan, 
for limited periods, for exhibition 
at meetings, study groups and such 
gatherings — without cost or obli- 
gation. 


We also make available, without 
charge, a complete presentation on 
the subject of educational toys from 
which material may be quickly 
gathered for talks oft that subject. 
Holgate Educational Toys are de- 
signed by child authorities and 
made by a company that is now 
celebrating its one hundred and 
fifty-eighth anniversary. They are 
produced from the finest kiln-dried 
hardwoods. Colors will not come 
off. They are sanitary, washable, 
artistic and of safe and sturdy con- 
struction throughout. 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Holgate Brothers Company, Kane, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1789 


HERS COMPANY 


Kane, Pa. 


ase send 
Ple sortment of 2 


me of 20 Toys 08 1080 


hes. 
«on for speee 
Presentation 1100. 


ee: for distribu 
Name ne 
Address 
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might well go into the area of family re- 
lations. Counseling services for bewildered 
parents and adolescents are needed in our 
communities. How should we go about 
getting them? Medical costs are soaring 
beyond the ability of the moderate-in- 
come group to pay. What will AAUW do 
about that? Moderate-cost housing is 
grossly inadequate. AAUW women should 
rise up and get something done. Resolu- 
tions do not build houses. 

AAUW homemakers need the respect 
and understanding of career women. We 
believe that the homes of AAUW mem- 
bers perform an important function in 
every community and that homemaking, 
too, is a career worthy of gifted women. 

FLORENCE K. Street 
(Mrs. Claude W. Street) 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


The Teacher’s Recompense 


To THE Epirtor: 

I wish to make a plea that teachers, 
while working for more adequate com- 
pensation, do not lose sight of the fact 
that teaching is more than a means to an 
income. It is a true vocation; it is a way 
of life. The true teacher will not desert 
his profession, regardless of the inade- 
quacy of the remuneration. 

The true teacher will teach, just as the 


true artist will paint, regardless of the 
sacrifice involved. The education of our 
youth is jeopardized unless we have this 
type of teacher who is a combination of a 
scholar and a missionary. Unless the in- 
dividual values the psychic income from 
teaching, his remuneration will always 
seem inadequate, regardless of pay in- 
creases. The teacher in giving of self to 
mold human personality is giving a price- 
less gift. He must not lose sight of the act 
of giving in his desire to earn a living. 
HELEN Porrer 


Department of Economics 
Seton Hill College 


From Africa 


To THE EpiTor: 

I beg to acknowledge, with sincere and 
cordial thanks, the copy of the spring 
JOURNAL which has today arrived. 

Your six-year Report will prove, I am 
sure, of the greatest interest to members 
of the South African Association. I haven’t 
had time yet to do more than skim the 
pages, but from what I have glimpsed 
there is the kind of inspiration here that a 
young and still immature Association like 
ours will profit from greatly. 

Mary C. Dick 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Durban, Natal, 
South Africa 





WIN 





THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 


and 
CLASSIC THEATRE 
PRODUCTIONS 


24th Season 
8 


For dates and 
terms write 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 





‘FOR THE CHILDREN 


HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND — HEIDI 
MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 
ROBIN HOOD — PENROD — SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Children learn ethics, discrimination in entertainment, speech and 
manners through fine plays. Children’s Theatre serves the cultural life 
of your community onl contributes liberally to your funds. 


FOR ADULTS 
MACBETH — TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
These sincere, understandable, beautifully costumed productions are 


winning enthusiastic endorsement everywhere. Full eveni enter- 
tainment. Write for A.A.U.W. comments. Your community wi 
you for bringing these delightful plays to it. 


